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THE TEACHERS AT DETROIT 


By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tue National Education Association 
closed its seventy-fifth annual convention 
on July 1 in Detroit, Michigan, after a five- 
day series of meetings which attracted the 
largest number of teachers ever attending 
any NEA convention except the one held 
at Los Angeles in 1931, when an all-time 
high of fourteen thousand conventioners 
signed at the registration desk. 

Ideal weather, excellent appointments 
and the generous hospitality of Detroit con- 
tributed to a suecessful meeting. While 
some delegates found time to ride the ele- 
vators to the conning tower of the Penobscot 
Building for a view over the Lakes, to go 
automobile riding through the winding 
lanes of Belle Isle, to explore the antiquities 
preserved in Greenfield Village or to make 
a brief side trip across the Ambassador 
Bridge to Canada, both general sessions and 
sectional groups enjoyed consistently high 
attendance. 

The teachers came to the convention city 
on the heels of the departing Shriners, who 
ended their annual conelave in the Masonic 
Temple two days before the NEA confer- 
ences began in the same building. As work- 
men pulled down the paraphernalia sym- 
bolic of Shrine festivity and silenced the 
strains of mechanical music of the Orient, 
which resounded as the teacher-guests ar- 
rived, Frank Cody, superintendent of De- 
troit schools, maintained his reputation as 
a wit by announcing that, ‘‘Last week De- 


troit entertained the nobles; this week we 
are entertaining the noblesse.’’ 

Every part of the United States was rep- 
resented in the representative assembly of 
nearly 1,500 delegates. The Hawaiian 
members, numbering twenty-nine, headed 
by Mrs. Ruth Morrell, a classroom teacher 
of the Kawananakoa School, Honolulu, were 
‘‘the life of the party,’’ furnishing native 
music and dances at the ninth life member- 
ship dinner, dedicated this year to memori- 
alizing Horace Mann, and at many other 
convention sessions and radio programs. 
Their exhibit of educational progress in the 
Islands was one of the most interesting at 
the convention. 

The traditional vesper service called the 
teachers to their first assembly on Sunday 
afternoon, June 27, to hear Halford E. 
Luceock, of Yale University Divinity 
School, speak on the subject, ‘‘Tools for 
To-morrow’s World.’’ Declaring that if 
the only tools, or the principal ones in the 
shaping of to-morrow’s world are mechani- 
eal inventions, the vision of the future 
may well be a picture of hell. Dr. Luccock 
enumerated the indispensable ‘‘tools of to- 
morrow’’ as follows: Individual personal- 
ity, freedom of speech and thought, demo- 
eratie living, adequate education and faith 
in a spiritual order. 

On Sunday evening, Fowler Smith, di- 
rector of music education in the Detroit 
schools, offered the first in a series of musi- 
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cal presentations which made delightful 
the opening minutes of many general ses- 
Musie organizations participating 
included orchestras, choirs and choruses. 


sions. 


The Sunday evening program closed with 
song, in which the audience joined the De- 
troit All-City High School Chorus. 

The general convention program listed 
503 speakers, who addressed audiences at 
111 meetings. Eating was reduced to a 
minimum at Detroit, with only seventy-two 
breakfasts, luncheons and dinners sched- 
uled. Among the largest of these, besides 
the life membership dinner, were the an- 
nual dinners held by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

President Orville C. Pratt, superintend- 
ent of schools of Spokane, Washington, 
planned no central theme for his program. 
Each general session, however, was organ- 
ized around a single subject. Among the 
forty or fifty such subjects, the following 
topics will suffice to illustrate the character 
of the convention as a great educational in- 
stitute at which teachers carried forward 
their personal plans for in-service training. 

Teacher Organization. Increased inter- 
est in the cooperation of educators in 
achieving professional objectives was evi- 
dent on many programs. Probably no 
National Education Association convention 
ever gave more time to the discussion of 
this subject, to which practically the entire 
first general session was devoted. 

President Orville C. Pratt selected for 
the topic of his presidential address ‘‘Then 
and Now in the National Education Asso- 
eiation.’’ He briefly related the history 
of the organization, showing how group ef- 
forts to advance the schools originated with 
Horace Mann in 1837 and how the need for 
such unification has grown greater with the 
passage of time. 

‘“‘There ought to be in the United 
States,’’ said President Pratt, ‘‘one domi- 


and all-inclusive educa- 


powerful 


nant, 
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tional organization which on occasion could 
speak authoritatively for education as a 
whole. Its all-inclusiveness is a prerequi- 
site to its being dominant and powerful. 
With a membership of only one fifth of the 
nation’s teachers, the National Education 
Association can not presume to represent 
or speak for all of them. ... This is the 
first weakness which needs to be remedied 
and the definite objective of teacher wel- 
fare in all its phases is the open door to its 
attainment.’’ 

In President Pratt’s opinion more ad- 
vance may be made in the next decade than 
has been attained in a generation, if the 
educators of America will unitedly sup- 
port the National Education Association. 
“The great advantage of the United States 
in the modern world,’’ he said, ‘‘is that it 
consists of one nation instead of many as 
in war-mad Europe. Education will have 
a similar advantage in our nation when, in 
addition to our present special interest 
groups, educators generally vision the need 
for and the possibilities of a great organi- 
zation to which all belong.’’ 

Executive-Secretary Willard E. Givens 
outlined the program of the NEA, and the 
efforts made by the organization during the 
past year to achieve such objectives as 
federal aid to education; the passage of a 
bill by the United States Congress amend- 
ing the charter of the NEA; a Horace 
Mann postage stamp in recognition of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the public schools; and the repeal of the 
Red Rider, a Congressional measure which 
operated to restrict freedom of learning in 
the District of Columbia schools. 

Secretary Givens urged more complete 
local, state and national unity in profes- 
sional organization. He advocated cooper- 
ation with other groups to improve educa- 
tional conditions, without, however, enter- 
ing into organic affiliation with any lay 
organization which has as its primary pur- 
pose the promotion of interests outside the 
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field of education. Pointing out that mem- 
bership in the national organization has 
stepped up an average throughout the na- 
tion of 94 per cent. in the last year, with 
increases in the various states ranging up to 
417 per cent., Secretary Givens expressed 
his optimism about the future of unified 
effort. He discussed at length the recently 
stimulated efforts of the association on be- 
half of teacher welfare, including the secur- 
ity of good tenure laws and retirement 
systems. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker, in an address read by a 
member of his staff because of the com- 
missioner’s enforced absence, gave addi- 
tional emphasis to the demand expressed 
in many other addresses for closer integra- 
tion of professional organization. Citing 
the 542 state and national associations 
listed in the ‘‘Edueational Directory”’ of 
the U. S. Office of Education, he questioned 
the advisability of further multiplying the 
number of professional groups and sug- 
gested that it might be a wiser policy to 
develop fewer but larger and better profes- 
sional organizations. In order to tie local, 
state and national organizations closer to- 
gether, he advocated a co-inclusive mem- 
bership plan by which a teacher becomes 
automatically a member of his state and 
national group when he joins his local as- 
sociation. 

Lillian Lewis, of the Armstrong School, 
Chicago, Illinois, told the Department of 
Classroom Teachers that only cooperative 
teachers can teach their pupils the ideal of 
cooperation which is the basis of demo- 
cratic government. She sees teachers, ac- 
tive in their professional organizations, set- 
ting high standards of ethical procedure, 
as the foundation of democracy. 

P. W. Seagren, president of the Dade 
County Classroom Teachers Association, 
Miami, described the achievements of 
county teachers associations in the state 
of Florida. Every county in that state 
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created such an organization four years 
ago when the economic depression pinched 
the schools hardest. Business men and 
women, as well as teachers, belong to the 
‘‘Plorida League for Better Schools,’’ 
which has had effective influence in secur- 
ing from the legislature $10,000,000 each 
year for the schools as compared to $5,000,- 
000 before the campaign began. 

Lester K. Ade, state superintendent of 
schools in Pennsylvania, outlined the 
achievement in a typical state professional 
association. The Pennsylvania educators 
secured the enactment of thirty-five out of 
thirty-eight of their recent proposals for 
legislation. One of these is a statewide 
teacher tenure law, which applies to 63,000 
teachers in Pennsylvania. Salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers in 23,000 rural districts 
were raised from an $800 minimum to a 
$1,000 minimum, with increments provided 
for. Superintendent Ade described the co- 
inclusive membership plan in effect in 
Pennsylvania and characterized it as a 
time-saver as well as a means of integrat- 
ing the profession. 

Teacher Welfare. Security, represented 
in adequate compensation, retirement sys- 
tems and tenure, constituted the theme of 
one entire general session of the conven- 
tion. John Guy Fowlkes, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, enumerated some deter- 
mining factors in the social and economic 
background of the teaching profession, the 
elevation of which he believes will be ac- 
complished principally through better per- 
sonal and professional qualifications. He 
set forth a program for the accomplish- 
ment of these higher qualifications through 
more careful selection of prospective teach- 
ers and the reorganization of training 
courses to prepare them for their work. 

T. T. Allen, president of the State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa., defined 
a teacher retirement system as a business- 
like plan to improve schools by helping 
aged or disabled teachers to retire from ac- 
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tive service with a modest but assured in- 
come for life. He told the delegates that 
a sound retirement system (1) protects 
children from teachers made incompetent 
by disability or old age; (2) attracts 
capable, far-sighted young people into the 
profession; (3) keeps good teachers in the 
service; (4) increases health and efficiency 
of teachers by removing worry and fear of 
a destitute old age; (5) improves morale 
in the teaching force by opening the paths 
of promotion and encouraging professional 
growth; (6) treats teachers fairly by giv- 
ing them protection similar to that given 
other citizens who come under the Social 
Security Act. 

Sugene 6. Elliott, state superintendent 
of schools in Michigan, pointed to the 
shamefully low salaries paid to teachers in 
the United States. In 1933-34, one teach- 
er out of every three received less than $750 
for his year’s service. In discussing mini- 
mum salary laws, he cautioned that the 
minimum salary may become in some com- 
munities the maximum salary also. He 
offered some objection to statewide salary 
schedules on account of the variation in 
the cost of living throughout the state. He 
characterized high salaries to beginning 
teachers as a serious defect in salary sched- 
ules, attracting into teaching many who 
use it as well-paid temporary employment. 
Superintendent Elliott advocated a maxi- 
mum salary which would support a family 
of average size at a genuinely cultural 
standard of living. 

William H. Kilpatrick, speaking on the 
subject of ‘‘The Teacher’s Place in the So- 
cial Life of To-day,’’ asked for such free- 
dom in the classroom as would enable the 
teacher ‘‘to stir up his pupils to thinking.’”’ 
In enumerating rights of teachers, Dr. Kil- 
patrick included ‘‘the teacher’s right to 
live his own life as to him shall seem good, 
in particular to ally himself with the po- 
litical party of his choice and to advocate 
its principles publiely.’’ Dr. Kilpatrick 
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gave this advice with a caution that rights 
are never absolute and that the teacher’s 
rights as a citizen are limited by his duties 
as a teacher. He was particularly insis- 
tent upon the right of women teachers to 
marry. He declared that an outraged ery 
of indignation would shake the very 
heavens, if men teachers were denied the 
right to a normal life. 

The report of the tenure committee, 
headed by Donald DuShane, superintend- 
ent of schools, Columbus, Indiana, was the 
subject of much convention and newspaper 
comment. The report was of particular 
interest to Michigan because among specific 
violations of tenure named were those of 
Highland Park, a suburb of Detroit, where, 
according to the report, six competent, ex- 
perienced and highly regarded teachers 
were discharged for other reasons than in- 
ability or neglect in the classroom. While 
one of the six teachers was reinstated on 
January 20, 1937, five of the group were 
unemployed as the report of the tenure 
committee was made on June 30. 

On July 2, the Detroit News, under the 
headline ‘‘Five Teachers Get Old Jobs,”’ 
described the reappointment of the five 
Highland Park teachers whose contracts 
were not renewed last year because of al- 
leged political activity against the school 
administration. The five reinstated teach- 
ers, according to the News, resumed their 
former jobs at a new salary based on a 5 
per cent. increase. 

School and the Social Order. While the 
school as a social control was not a prom- 
inent topic at many convention sessions, 
the role of education in the social order 
was the theme of a few outstanding ad- 
dresses. One of these was made by Ed- 
mund E. Day, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Declaring himself somewhat per- 
turbed at the form of the question put by 
George 8. Counts to American schoolmen, 
‘‘Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order?’’ he said the problems of social bet- 
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terment at the moment are not so much a 
matter of courage as of intelligent and far- 
visioned educational planning. 

President Day restated the question as 
follows: ‘‘How Can our Schools Contribute 
to a Better Social Order?’’ He described 
the school as a basie guarantee of cultural 
continuity always regarded by the society 
which provides it as a means of transmit- 
ting and perpetuating existing ideals. 
‘‘The school can never be expected to be 
openly a prime mover in social change: 
explicit social initiative lies in the realm of 
politics, not of education. It follows in- 
evitably that any social changes which the 
schools may seek to induce must be brought 
under the currently recognized and ap- 
proved purposes of the society within 
which the schools exist.”’ 

Dr. Day would not preclude radical ex- 
perimentation under certain conditions. He 
insisted that ‘‘Just as soon as any society 
comes to the conclusion that innovations 
introduced into the schools by the profes- 
sional edueators are disturbing to the social 
order, it is the professional educators who 
are most likely to go, not the social order.’’ 

President Day pointed to two elements 
ot American demoeracy which seem to be 
traditional and essential: (1) a broad and 
expanding humanitarianism; (2) accepted 
ideas of appropriate ways to adjust social 
differences. He placed upon the schools 
responsibility for the improvement of 
American democracy within the frame of 
reference of these American aspirations, 
naming seven objectives of the schools in 
educating youth for the more effective dis- 
charge of their citizenship duties as follows: 
(1) To sensitize the student to the existing 
social situation ; (2) to cultivate student im- 
pulses to do something constructive about 
those phases of the situation which appear 
to be unsatisfaetory; (3) to give to the stu- 
dent an understanding of social structure 
and social processes; (4) to acquaint the 
student with the difficulties of arriving at 
the truth in the social field ; (5) to ineuleate 
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tolerance of honest differences; (6) to ha- 
bituate the student to cooperative group 
activity ; (7) to develop in young people an 
unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 

Conservation. The school increasingly 
recognizes its responsibility for the conser- 
vation of the nation’s resources. A high 
note in emphasis on the need of conserving 
America’s material wealth was sounded by 
Stuart Chase, economist-author. ‘‘The 
people of America have been sitting on their 
porches watching their continent go by,”’ 
said Mr. Chase, describing the tragic loss 
of soil through erosion of wind and water. 
‘‘Three billion tons of solid continent are 
washed into the oceans every year. 
Nine million acres of good grass-land have 
been reduced to desert. ... On a single 
day, three million tons of rich top soil were 
lifted by the wind from the great plains and 
deposited where it would create the most 
damage and discomfort.’’ 

Charging that these calamities were not 
natural but strictly man-made, Mr. Chase 
advocated the preservation of wild life, the 
return of plant food elements to exhausted 
soil, the eontrol of erosion, the reforestation 
of marginal lands and such devices to pre- 
vent erosion as terracing, contour plough- 
ing, check dams and crop rotation. 

Mrs. Mary R. Beard, author, described 
the historie efforts to save human values. 
Charging that past selection of values for 
survival has been based too largely upon 
selfish group interests, she advocated the 
adoption of a rational ideology based upon 
the objective of a humanistic, democratic 
and peaceful life, with reason and knowl- 
edge directed to creative enterprise in 
civilization making. 

Among those gilds which Mrs. Beard sees 
longest at work in directing physical and 
mental resources to their objectives are the 
military gild, the priestly gild, the political 
gild, the social-work gild, the legal, medical 
and professional patriots’ gilds, labor gilds 
and teachers’ gilds. ‘‘Every gild,’’ said 
Mrs. Beard, ‘‘has sustained its unity by 
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means of an official hierachy, honorifics, 
symbols, slogans, ceremonies, fictions, leg- 
ends, charts, spoken and written words. 
gild has developed its peculiar 
provided them with halos, and 
offered them as inspiration to its members 
and to persons outside its fold. ... The 
military gild still exercises a powerful con- 
trol over human thought, ruling from the 
tomb of the original man of Mars.’’ This 
gild, according to Mrs. Beard, has had the 
amazing good luck to escape an intelligence 
test which would require of it an account- 
ing either of its knowledge of the defenses 
it presumed to give society or of its com- 
petent aggression. She described the the- 
ological gild alternately in league with the 
military gild, blessing its arms, sanctifying 
its heroes or trying to point out the irra- 
tionality of war and to subdue the fighting 
inclination. 

Since every gild selects human values and 
uses for its own advantage human resources, 
Mrs. Beard demanded an analysis of the 
respective claims of these groups for social 
maintenance. Pointing out the legal gild’s 
recent sensitivity to life as well as to law, 
the recognition of social values in recent 
judicial decisions, the medical gild’s grad- 
ual acceptance of the idea of socialized 
present-day acceptance of 


Kvery 


heroes, 


medicine and 
social responsibility on the part of the teach- 
ers’ gild, Mrs. Beard sees reason for opti- 
mism on the part of those who have concern 
for the preservation of fundamental social 
values. She commended the increased ac- 
tivity of the teachers’ gild indicated in the 
successive yearbooks issued by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, in the discussions 
of classroom teachers, in the programs of 
educators’ conventions and in the work of 
the Educational Policies Commission now 
engaged in charting educational progress. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace emphasized aspects of conservation re- 
lated both to the material and the human 
resources of the country in a general session 
address entitled ‘‘ Education and the Gen- 
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eral Welfare.’’ He directed attention to 
the concept of balanced abundance and 
economie security. Abundance, as Secre- 
tary Wallace sees it, depends upon the pres- 
ervation of soil fertility and the distribu- 
tion of the products of the soil evenly over 
lean and fat years. The secretary pre- 
dicted that the methods of tilling the soil 
used up to 1930 would result in inability of 
the United States to support half its popu- 
lation within two hundred years. He pro- 
poses exchanging 35,000,000 acres of corn, 
wheat and cotton to grass and trees. The 
regulation of distribution he would under- 
take through the principle of an ever-normal 
granary, which would absorb surplus in sea- 
sons of excess production for protection 
against want in seasons of drought and 
flood. He sees the ever-normal granary 
as a protection to consumers against short- 
age of food and excessive prices as well as 
insurance to farmers of a reasonable level 
of economic security. 

Secretary Wallace’s program of economic 
security would not depend solely upon sci- 
entific production and control of distribu- 
tion, but also upon the eradication of the 
present evils in farm tenancy. Under pres- 
ent conditions most tenant farmers outside 
of those related to the landlord move every 
two or three years, and except in the East- 
ern states do not stay in the same com- 
munity for more than a decade. Security 
of tenure and the stability of the farm 
population was described as essential to 
satisfactory schools, churches and coopera- 
tive organizations. 

The secretary appealed to teachers to 
make common cause with farm leaders in 
solving the tenancy problem, in conserving 
the wealth of the soil and in developing 
higher standards of farm living. He 
pointed out that farmers’ incomes and rural 
teachers’ incomes bear a direct relation to 
each other. He recognized the pronounced 
inequality of educational opportunities en- 
joyed by farm and city children and said: 
‘There is considerable weight to the argu- 
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ment that the larger cities in the rural states 
should contribute to the support of rural 
schools. Perhaps there is some argument 
for the Federal Government eventually con- 
tributing to education in the poorer parts 
of the country.”’ 

Character Education. Charles B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools at Birmingham, 
Alabama, and president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, de- 
scribed an experiment in character educa- 
tion under way in the Birmingham public 
schools. 

The Birmingham plan ealls for the adop- 
tion of a slogan each year, around which the 
curriculum and extra-curriculum activities 
of the year center. Every effort is made 
to enlist the interest and cooperation of the 
entire city. Local newspapers, clubs, civic 
organizations and the churches participate. 
The first slogan adopted was the ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Character through Health.’’ In- 
creased attention was given to the quality 
and kind of food served in school lunch- 
rooms. The study of the subject was under- 
taken by the Parent Teachers Association. 
Children were weighed and measured. 
Physical education was emphasized, with 
classes scheduled for play or physical exer- 
cise Just as regularly as for arithmetic or 
reading. The teachers set the example, 
sometimes adjourning faculty meetings for 
a mountain hike. As a result, the percent- 
age of under-weight pupils was greatly re- 
duced and there were fewer absences on the 
part of both teachers and pupils. 

Another slogan of the Birmingham plan 
was ‘‘Development of Character through 
Work.’’ Many tasks hitherto left to jani- 
tors and maids were taken over by the pu- 
pils. In one of the high schools the do- 
mestie science girls asked that all the janitor 
service be left to them. In another high 
school boys planed and revarnished abused 
school desks. Parents were requested to 
grade children on home duties and send 
reports back to the teacher. 
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Other slogans of the plan included char- 
acter development through sportsmanship, 
through beauty, thrift, courtesy, nature 
study and self-reliance. Dr. Glenn de- 
scribed the results as cumulative from year 
to year, with additional zest in activities 
inspired by a new slogan. The plan has 
met with the cordial support of the patrons 
and gives promise of lasting benefit. 

Harry J. Baker, director of the psycho- 
logical clinic of the Detroit public schools, 
analyzed human behavior causations into 
the following groups: (1) Physical and 
health factors; (2) personal habits and rec- 
reational factors; (3) personality, social and 
emotional factors; and (4) factors related 
to home life. In the understanding of 
these factors and their relation to one an- 
other, Dr. Baker sees the basis of mental 
hygiene as an aid to personality and char- 
acter development. 

Herbert R. Stolz, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Oakland, California, sees in the 
preparation of youth for making a living 
frequent neglect of their deeply rooted so- 
cial needs. ‘‘For the great majority,’’ said 
Dr. Stolz, ‘‘happiness and security will de- 
pend upon successful participation in 
family and small group activities rather 
than upon successful competition in the 
economic field or upon academic or profes- 
sional eminence.’’ Dr. Stolz advocated the 
study of each pupil in terms of his peculiar 
emotional needs and the provision of ex- 
periences to fulfil these needs. He esti- 
mated the personal example of the teacher, 
her sympathy and skill of more importance 
than her knowledge of subject-matter. 

Federal Aid to Education. Floyd W. 
Reeves, chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education appointed by President 
Roosevelt, referred to the $21,800,922 ex- 
pended in federal aid to schools during the 
fiseal year 1934-35 as the first implied recog- 
nition of a federal obligation to maintain at 
least a low minimum of edueational oppor- 
tunity throughout the nation. With the 
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gradual emergence from the depression, he 
sees public attention shifting rapidly from 
existing emergency programs to permanent 
programs. 

Chairman Reeves said that President 
Roosevelt had requested the advisory com- 
mittee to give more extended consideration 
to the whole subject of federal relationship 
to education. The committee established 
for this purpose consists of eighteen mem- 
bers of diverse background and interests, 
including representatives from agencies of 
the Federal Government, representatives 
from the field of business, from the field of 
organized labor and from the profession of 
education. 

Among agencies cooperating with the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee are the National 
Resources Committee, the National Youth 
Administration, the United States Office of 
Edueation, the American Youth Commis- 
sion, the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Howard A. Dawson, National Education 
Association staff member representing the 
legislative commission of the association, re- 
ported the extensive activities of the com- 
mission in behalf of the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill during the first session of the 
seventy-fifth Congress. He described the 
hearings held by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and by the House 
Committee on Education. He said the bill 
had been reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Edueation and 
that it is now pending before the House 
Committee on Education and will probably 
remain there until the second session of the 
present Congress. Immediate action on the 
bill has been postponed, largely because of 
the influence of President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress on the federal budget and 
in view of the fact that the President has 
appointed an Advisory Committee on Edu- 


eation which contemplates a program of 
federal aid to education which may be spon- 
sored by the Administration within coming 
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months. Dr. Dawson reported that the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill is actively 
supported by the educational organizations 
of forty-seven states and has evoked wide 
popular support from every quarter of the 
nation. 

Brooks Fletcher, member of Congress 
from Ohio and author of the Harrison- 
Fletcher Bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, traced the history of federal aid. He 
said he felt no fear of federal control of the 
educational program, and ealled for equali- 
zation of educational opportunity—in a na- 
tion which permits seven million or nearly 
one third of its school children to be taught 
by a quarter of a million teachers who re- 
ceive less than $750 per year. He pointed 
out the unequal abilities of states to sup- 
port education, and the unequal burden of 
school support imposed upon the various 
states because of differences in birth rates. 
‘*T don’t to-day know a single reason based 
upon actual fact why the Federal Govern- 
ment should not as a matter of self-preser- 
vation approve federal aid to schools,’’ said 
Congressman Fletcher. 

Newton Edwards, of the University of 
Chicago, drew upon the results of an exten- 
sive population study to prove the striking 
differences in the educational load of the 
various states occasioned by the uneven dis- 
tribution of the school population. He 
showed that the distribution of children 
and of income are in almost inverse ratio, 
illustrating his point with the fact that the 
farmers of the southeastern states have 
13 per cent. of the nation’s children of 
school age and receive only 2 per cent. of 
the national income. He cited the increased 
social mobility of the American population 
as a situation which places responsibility 
upon the wealthier states for assistance in 
the financial support of education in states 
not so fortunate economically. 

Languages. The ancient languages hit 
the headlines at the Detroit convention. 
**Streamlined Latin’’ and ‘‘Old Latin in 
New Bottles’’ were topies which piqued the 
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curiosity of both newspaper men and con- 
yentioners. If some mysterious transmi- 
eration had brought Augustus Caesar to 
this meeting, he would have been surprised 
to learn that his hay fever and lack of grace 
as a horseback rider were still the subject 
of gossip. 

Rowland D. Hass, Detroit, showed how 
the cultural objective of languages is 
stressed and how the drudgery of the tradi- 
tional course is replaced in the modern 
school with reading for comprehension and 
with songs, poems, art and music apprecia- 
tion. 

B. L. Ullman, professor of Latin of the 
University of Chicago, told the American 
Classical League that ‘‘Latin reading done 
nowadays does not consist entirely of 
Caesar and sentences preparatory to 
Caesar. <A rich program is offered which 
gives a picture of ancient civilization as 
well as a sense of values with which to meet 
the problems of our age. Questions sug- 
vested by the reading cover politics and 
sport, honor and patriotism, marriage and 
war, books and baths, holidays and hotels, 
animals and apartment houses and govern- 
ment relief. The Latin course can be a 
magic box from which any topic at all may 
be drawn out to inspire and instruct.”’ 

Science. The Department of Science In- 
struction presented an extensive and well- 
balanced program, meeting three days and 
conducting three sessions each day. Topics 
ranged from amphibians and reptile pets to 
the fundamental problems of reorganiza- 
tion of science in the senior high school. 
Norris Bush, teacher of chemistry, Denver, 
Colorado, advocated science classes founded 
upon basie needs and interest of pupils. 
He described units of the South High 
School, Denver, science courses entitled 
‘Impact of Seience on our Lives,’’ ‘‘Sci- 
ence Conquers Superstition,’’ and showed 
how the various units helped students an- 
swer questions commonly raised by youth. 
Other speakers discussed the use of visual 
aids in the study of the electron, electrol- 
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ysis, engines and the metric system of mea- 
surement. 

Rosalind M. Zapf, Cleveland, described 
an experiment in breaking down supersti- 
tious beliefs. Regular general science in- 
struction had had no effect in reducing be- 
lief in superstition. A direct attack on 
this subject was twice as effective, accord- 
ing to the measurement applied, as was the 
general study of science. 

Louis J. Mathias, Toledo, advocated the 
following principles to be followed in the 
reorganization of senior high-school sci- 
ence: A generalized science course for all 
students regardless of classification; em- 
phasis on reason rather than memory; re- 
classification of subject-matter without re- 
gard to present terminology, such as botany 
and chemistry; and organization around 
life needs, body functions, natural re- 
sources and the duties of citizenship. 

Use of Films in Education. Interest in 
the motion picture as an educational device 
was indicated on many conference sessions. 
Mark May, director of the Institute of 
Human Relations of Yale University, de- 
scribed a plan of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributers Association to re- 
lease film ‘‘shorts’’ for use in schools. These 
excerpts from theatrical pictures, based 
upon literary, scientific and historical sub- 
jects, are being selected by a group of 
prominent educators and will be made 
available for use in school auditoriums and 
classrooms. Dr. May described the previous 
use of materials extracted from theatrical 
films as exceedingly useful. 

The first step in this direction was taken 
four years ago by the Committee on Social 
Values in Motion Pictures. This commit- 
tee excerpted from a large number of com- 
mercial films those parts which contained a 
life situation involving an important social 
or moral problem. These short ‘‘takes’’ 
were widely and _ successfully used in 
schools, churches and other institutions 
with educational objectives. 

Charles A. Gramet, of the Franklin K. 
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Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., before 
the Department of Visual Instruction, drew 
a line of demarcation between teaching and 
educational films. Teaching films, he said, 
must be applicable to situations that are 
provided in the curricula of the schools, 
and must contribute definitely to specific 
He claimed that the incidental 
and supplementary learning from motion 


objectives. 


pictures is not adequate for classroom use. 
He advocated the use by commercial pic- 
ture producers of teachers as consultants 
and advisers. 

Mrs. Eunice Cauley, of the Durfee 
School, Detroit, spoke to the National 
Council of Teachers of English on methods 
motion pictures 
through evaluation and appreciation units 


of elevating taste in 
in school classes as well as in extracurricu- 
In spite of the production 
of many second- and third-rate pictures and 
the practice of block booking, Mrs. Cauley 
sees a pronounced advance in the quality of 
current pictures. 

Safety. 
to present-day needs was illustrated in con- 
vention addresses on safety education, with 


lar activities. 


Adaptation of the curriculum 


emphasis upon highway safety. 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, described the tremen- 


dous increase in the use of motor trans- 

portation and the attendant step-up in 

highway aecidents. In 1936 there were 
Ss . 


38,000 fatalities and 1,000,000 non-fatal in- 
damage was $800,000,- 
cash-out-of-pocket 


juries. Property 
O00 


due to doctor bills, ete., 


and actual losses 
amounted to a bil- 
President Hoff- 


man outlined preventive measures in the 


lion and a quarter dollars. 


field of legislation, law enforcement, traffic 
engineering and control, training of tech- 
nical personnel and research. 

William H. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools of Chicago, described a course in 
safety education recently introduced into 


the Chicago schools. The movement was 
initiated with contests in the making of 


Out 


yosters and slogans on traffie safety. 
J : 
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of these contests grew the Safety Councils 
of the Chicago schools. These councils are 
conducted as an extracurricular activity 
and have been expanded to include the 
study of safety practices in other fields 
than automobile driving. 

In the Lane Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, an attempt is being made to give mass 
instruction in safety driving. The course 
gives students an elementary knowledge 
of automobile mechanies, establishes habits 
of mastery at the controls and trains the 
new driver in proper attitudes towards 
others on public highways. Every person 
in the junior class at the Lane Technical 
High School is required to take this newly 
installed course. At present 25 classes are 
in session. The students in these courses 
use dummy cars set up to simulate a 
column of traffic. Motion pictures taken 
through the windshield of a car operated 
on city streets in traffic are projected on a 
screen. As student drivers sit at the steer- 
ing wheels, as far as it is possible to do so 
in the schoolroom, highway conditions are 
reproduced. 

Extracurricular Activities. More than 
usual attention was given by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education to the sub- 
ject of extracurricular activities. Ernest 
A. May, of Milwaukee, emphasized the im- 
portance of this phase of high-school work 
in the following quotation: ‘‘The time will 
come when extracurricular activities will 
constitute the curriculum, and the subject- 
matter of our present-day courses will be 
elective.’’ 

R. G. Chamberlin, of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, described the home room plan there, 
with its system of thirteen councils, which 
play an important part in the social and 
emotional adjustment of the two thousand 
students of that Mr. Cham- 
berlin particularly emphasized the contri- 
bution extracurricular activities make to 
mental health. 

The contribution of this phase of school 
work to vocational adjustment was dis- 


institution. 
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eussed by C. R. Van Nice, editor of School 
Activities, Topeka, Kansas. He sees the 
euidance program as both curricular and 
extracurricular, with emphasis upon the 
latter. He showed how aptitudes de- 
veloped or discovered in extracurricular 
activities aid in vocational choice. 

Before the joint meeting of the National 
Association of Student Officers and the 
National Conference on Student Partici- 
pation in School Administration, Hugh V. 
Perkins, principal of the Boulevard School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, pointed out the 
opportunities of student participation in 
school government for developing the prac- 
tice of good citizenship. 

The Department of Home Economics 
placed special emphasis upon extracurricu- 
lar activities and heard addresses outlining 
food shows, style shows, dinner parties, 
dances and other adjunets to regular class- 
room work as an aid to teaching the home 
arts. 

Horace Mann. The celebration of the 
Horace Mann Centennial was recognized at 
many convention sessions. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and formerly president of Antioch 
College, of which Horace Mann was the 
founder and first head, spoke to one of the 
largest life membership dinners ever held 
by the association on the subject, ‘‘ Horace 
Mann and the American Ideal of Educa- 
tion.’’ Algo D. Henderson, the present 
president of Antioch College, introduced 
the Horace Mann play, ‘‘Testament of 
Faith,’’ one of the high spots of the con- 
vention, with an address in which he com- 
pared the achievements of Horace Mann to 
leaders of the American Revolution— 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison. The 
play, written by the members of the fac- 
ulty of Antioch College, and presented by 
the Antioch Players, depicted crucial in- 
cidents in the life of the man who is styled 
‘the Father of the American Public 
Schools. ’’ 


Wires were sent from the convention to 
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federal authorities reiterating previous re- 
quests that the centennial be recognized 
with a commemorative Horace Mann post- 


age stamp. 
Adult Education. Lyman Bryson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


told a general session that the use of the 
school plant for the benefit of all the people 
at all ages is not an extravagance but an 
economy. He pointed to the fact that mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost in the de- 
preciation of buildings and equipment 
while they stood idle. His plea for con- 
tinuous learning was based upon the fact 
that modern conditions require constant re- 
adjustment at all ages and also the fact that 
many of the purposes of childhood eduea- 
tion are defeated unless the ideas presented 
to children are also presented to their par- 
ents. 

Thomas D. Shoemaker, deputy commis- 
sioner of naturalization of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, speaking before the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, called attention 
to the continued need of citizenship pro- 
grams for the foreign-born. 

Francis L. Bacon, superintendent of 
schools of Evanston, Illinois, spoke to a 
general session on the need for some device 
which would promote the participation of 
larger numbers in the formulation of edu- 
cational policies and in the direction of 
educational movements. He described the 
work of the committee appointed by the 
Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals to foster discussion groups in connec- 
tion with secondary education. 

Art Education. Frank E. Baker, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, spoke to the Depart- 
ment of Art Education on ‘‘Art and De- 
mocracy,’’ basing his generalization on the 
grounds that art as a personal expression 
aids in the development of personality, 
which is a fundamental ideal of democracy, 
and that art creates those standards of ex- 
cellence necessary to the common culture 
of a people who aspire to self-government. 
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Edna MeFie, art supervisor at Sheridan, 
Wisconsin, described to the department a 
project in puppetry as a means of develop- 
ing appreciations and creative efforts. 

Radio and Education. Franklin Dun- 
ham, educational director of the National 
sroadeasting Company, described progress 
in the use of the radio for educational pur- 
poses. While he sees no unanimity on the 
objectives in education by radio, he pointed 
out the great advance in the technique of 
presenting educational subjects on the air. 
He announced the appointment of Dr. 
James R. Angell, of Yale, as educational 
adviser on the staff of the National Broad- 
casting Company. ‘‘The far-seeing eye of 
Dr. Angell will be of great assistance. For 
what we can never see, he, by his back- 
ground and experience, will perceive, and 
this we may hope will set the wheels in mo- 
tion to bring about programs for you in the 
schools and in your homes which are scien- 
tifically gauged to meet the demands of an 
ever-enlightened and enlightening society.’’ 

Peace. The program finale on Thurs- 
day evening, July 1, was a plea for peace. 
Raymond Leslie Buell, president of the 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, de- 
fended President Roosevelt in refusing to 
impose an embargo on the sale of arms to 
the Fascist powers now meddling in the 
Spanish war. To do so, he said, would 
be to pronounce moral judgment upon Ger- 
many and Italy, placing the United States 
in an exposed position. He believes one 
solution of our present dilemma would be 
for Congress to repeal the embargo against 
Spain and to adopt the Mexican policy of 
permitting armed shipments to the Madrid 
vovernment. Such however, he 
thinks, might disrupt the European non- 
might 


action, 


intervention agreement and even 


precipitate war. 
> therefore, 


Even our ‘‘so-ealled neu- 


trality,’ threatens to involve 
us with the outside world. 
U.S. 


livered 


Senator Josh Lee, of Oklahoma, de- 
an eloquent plea for the elimina- 


tion of war. He advocated licensing mu- 
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nitions makers, the universal draft of 
money and material as well as men and 
the removal of the profits of war through 
the passage of tax laws which would take 
100 per cent. of all war profits. 

The next morning newspapers which re- 
ported the speeches delivered by Mr. Buell 
and Senator Lee carried the banner head- 
line, ‘‘War Nearer as Japan Gives Army 
Free Rein.’’ 

Leader Passes. Convention delegates 
were saddened by the announcement of 
William McAndrew’s death. The follow- 
ing telegram was sent by Secretary Givens 
in behalf of the convention and the Na- 
tional Edueation Association to Mrs. Me- 
Andrew: ‘‘ Representatives of the nation’s 
teachers assembled at Detroit in the sev- 
enty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association are deeply 
grieved to hear of William MecAndrew’s 
death. The many hundreds of his friends 
who have been accustomed to greet him at 
these annual gatherings will miss his kindly 
genial smile and inspirational leadership. 
His passing is a loss to American educa- 
tion. We extend to you and other members 
of the family our deepest sympathy.’’ 

Reorganization of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The final principal step 
in the reorganization of the association, 
which may be said to have begun at Salt 
Lake City in 1920, was effected at the sev- 
enty-fifth annual convention. Essentially 
the reorganization consisted in amending 
the charter by removing from it such regu- 
lations and by-laws as do not belong to the 
organic instrument of an organization. The 
amended charter, granted to the organiza- 
tion by an Act of Incorporation of the 
United States Congress, was accepted at the 
meeting, and the revision of the by-laws al- 
ready under way during two or three pre- 
vious meetings of the association was car- 
ried forward by the Representative Assem- 
bly. The principal decision of the assem- 


bly in this revision was to remove the 
past-president 


twenty-one life directors 
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from the association’s board of directors. 
The assembly also increased the executive 
committee from five to nine members. 

Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff, principal of 
the Castleton, Vermont, Normal School, was 
elected president, after a spirited contest 
‘in which Miss Amy Hinrichs, principal of 
the Audubon Sehool in New Orleans, was 
ihe opposing eandidate. The good sports- 
manship which marked the sometimes sharp 
differences in the assembly was appro- 
priately climaxed in the presentation to 
President Woodruff by the Louisiana dele- 
eation of a huge basket of flowers with 
their sincere good wishes upon the an- 
nouncement of Miss Woodruff’s election. 

New members of the executive committee 
elected are as follows: Fred D. Cram, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
Amy Hinrichs, New Orleans; Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, classroom teacher, Minne- 
apolis; Reuben T. Shaw, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, and David A. Van 
Buskirk, superintendent of schools, Hast- 
ings, Mich. 

Florence Hale was elected member of the 
board of trustees to sueceed Joseph M. 
Gwinn, San Jose, California, who retires 
upon expiration of his term. 

R. E. Offenhaur, superintendent of 
schools, Lima, Ohio, was reelected trea- 
surer. Past-president Orville C. Pratt 
automatically became first vice-president. 
The following eleven vice-presidents were 
elected: Andrew Avery, superintendent of 
schools, Bainbridge, Ga.; Evlyn Chasteen, 
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kindergarten teacher, Oakland, Calif.; J. J. 
Guenther, teacher, Omaha, Nebr.; H. 
Claude Hardy, superintendent of schools, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Harley W. Holmes, 
superintendent of schools, Marshall, Mich. ; 
R. L. Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
Madison, S. Dak.; Frank A. Jensen, super- 
intendent of schools, Peru, Ill. ; Daisy Lord, 
classroom teacher, Waterbury, Conn.; Ray- 
mond H. Snyder, president, Normal School, 
Albion, Idaho; B. C. Tighe, principal, 
Senior High School, Fargo, N. Dak., and 
N. Eliot Willis, principal, Junior High 
School, Winthrop, Mass. 

The National Council on Education 
elected L. A. Pechstein, dean of the School 
of Edueation of the University of Cincin- 
nati, president of that department. 

The Resolutions Committee passed an 
even dozen resolutions, all but two of 
which are stated in one short paragraph. 
They urge National Education Association 
officers and members to further efforts to 
secure federal aid to education. They 
recommend a committee to study the prob- 
lems of teacher supply and demand, ask for 
a permanent division of youth education 
and guidance in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, urge an extended program of adult 
education, express opposition to war, insist 
upon promotion of the welfare of rural 
schools, emphasize teacher tenure, the elimi- 
nation of teacher oaths, urge expansion of 
radio education and approve the appoint- 
ment of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education. 


BIRMINGHAM’S PLAN OF CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT" 


By Dr. CHARLES B. GLENN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA; PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Dr. Cartes A. BEARD, in the report re- 
cently issued by the Educational Policies 
1 Address before General Session, Section A, 


National Education Association, Detroit, Michigan, 
June 30, 1937, 


Commission on the unique function of edu- 
cation, calls us back to some of the basic 
principles in edueation—principles well 
known, but rarely applied. Formerly, 
ethies formed a part of the curriculum of 
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every school. In recent years, formal children is the atmosphere or, as we more 
teaching of ethics has ‘‘gone with the often term it, the spirit of the school. You 


wind.’’ Says Dr. Beard, ‘‘ Ethics is not a 
side issue with education, but is a central 
concern—a concern that gives direction to 
the spread of knowledge.’’ 

When, in the past, our efforts in teaching 
reading were not as successful as we desired, 
we busied ourselves to improve our methods ; 
but when our teaching of ethics failed to get 
the desired results, we abandoned the effort. 
Now, I submit, there is a chance that we 
know better how to do the job than our 
teachers did. It may be that studies like 
those of Hawthorne and Mays and others 
have shown us that lecturing, preaching, 
teaching, admonishing, scolding, as hereto- 
fore practiced, do not have any marked 
effect on character. 

In the plan of character development 
which, by invitation, I shall outline for you 
to-day, we have felt among other things that 
children as a rule would continue to receive 
advice and counsel from the home and the 
church, but that an opportunity presented 
itself to the school to consciously set up op- 
portunities for the practice of the virtues 
taught by the church and home; or, better 
still, that the school endeavor to create an 
atmosphere in which character normally 
When all is said, 
we can, in our opinion, do little more. 

The development of character is from 
within and may be compared to the growth 
of a plant. No wise gardener gives himself 
undue concern about the coming of the 
branches, the leaves and the fruit; instead 
he prepares the soil properly, sees that the 
plant has the proper heat, moisture and 
sunshine-atmosphere and in due time these 
Nothing could be more absurd or 


and naturally develops. 


develop. 


foolish than, in his impatience, to pin on 
leaves, branches and fruit, and yet, in the 
past, our efforts in character development 
closely resemble this procedure. 

Surely, every teacher knows that the most 
potent factor determining the conduct of 





may admit an undisciplined pupil to a 
school where there is an exceptionally fine 
spirit and the chances are the pupil falls in 
line with the rest. Unfortunately, the re. 
verse is also true. 

Is it possible by wise planning to create 
a wholesome atmosphere in a school? We 
think so; at least, the atmosphere may be 
improved. The plan calls for the adoption 
of a slogan each year, around which the cur- 
riculum and work of the year centers. 
Every effort is made to enlist the interest 
and cooperation of the whole city. The local 
papers generously place their columns at the 
disposal of the board of education ; the clubs 
and civic organizations request speakers on 
the subject ; ministers refer to it from their 
pulpits. The interest is city-wide. Every- 
body plays the game with the children. 


HEALTH 


The first slogan selected was the ‘‘De- 
velopment of Character through Health.’’ 
Health, in the opinion of the board, is 
rightly of first consideration and has a 
tremendous effect on one’s morals. A mo- 
ment’s thought and we will concede this. 
How much of the goodness of the good 
teacher is due to her good digestion? It is 
in ‘‘ The Autocrat,’’ I think, that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes makes one of the best and 
most perfect puns in the English language. 
Some one inquired of him, ‘‘Is life worth 
living?’’ The Autocrat replied, ‘‘That de- 
pends upon the liver.’’ 

Increased attention was given to the qual- 
ity and kind of food supplied to children in 
the school lunchrooms. The Parent-Teach- 
ers Association undertook a study of this 
subject; children were weighed and mea- 
sured. The percentage of underweight 
children was greatly reduced. One of the 
most interesting exercises was where the 
board of health presented certificates to all 
children who had gotten fat enough to merit 
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them. During this health campaign many 
interesting expressions were opined by the 
children themselves, 2.e., ‘‘ What profiteth 
it a child if he gain all knowledge and lose 
his own health.’’ 

In the matter of the proper physical exer- 
cise these schools are already organized on 
the platoon or work-study-play plan, with a 
physical instructor in each school. All chil- 
dren are scheduled for play or physical ex- 
ercise just as regularly as for arithmetic 
or reading. Occasionally, in lieu of the 
regular teachers’ meeting held once a month 
on Saturday mornings, a hike on the moun- 
tain was taken. 

In an effort to measure results the board 
found fewer absences on the part of both 
pupils and teachers, and apparently a more 
cheerful and optimistic attitude on the part 
of all. 

SPORTSMANSHIP 


The following year the slogan was, ‘‘ The 
Development of Character through Sports- 
manship.’’ The president of the board per- 
sonally offered a handsome loving cup to 
the school manifesting the highest spirit of 
sportsmanship during the session. A com- 
mittee of citizens acted as judges, visited the 
schools, observed the conduct and attitude 
of pupils in classrooms and lunchrooms, in 
assembly, in the corridors and at play; at- 
tended the inter-school athletic contests and 
observed the conduct not only of the mem- 
bers of the team but also of the students on 
the bleachers. 

Much interest and rivalry was developed 
in this contest for the cup. Sometimes 
rather humorous things happened, as, for 
example, when at a high-school football 
game when the rivalry and interest was at 
white heat, the children of neither school 
would cheer if their opponents were penal- 
ized for a foul. Most adults suspected that 
down in their hearts they wanted to shout. 

The presidents of the state colleges have 
said that the emphasis on true sportsman- 
ship in the public schools has had its effect 
upon their student bodies. 
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Some years ago the local professional 
baseball team won the championship in the 
Southern League and the team in a neigh- 
boring state won in their league. Much in- 
terest was aroused in the Little World Series 
between the two. An editorial writer who 
attended the games in both cities made, 
among others, the following comment : 


The fans of our neighboring city are not nearly 
so good sportsmen as ours. They are not generous 
with the applause when an opponent makes an un- 
usually brilliant play. They ‘‘boo’’ visiting play- 
ers a lot more than they do here. With us when a 
pitcher strikes out a good hitter with men on the 
bags, the fans applaud the pitcher for his feat; 
there they rather lean to feeding the old raspberry 
to the batter who has fallen down. One wonders 
if the fine sportsmanship campaign conducted for 
several years in our public school system hasn’t 
helped our fans to appreciate the importance of 
sportsmanship and courtesy to visiting players 
more than is normally the case. One doesn’t usu- 
ally visit a professional baseball park to find a 
high degree of sportsmanship in the crowd, but 
with us the type of sportsmanship displayed is un- 
usual. The fans of our sister city are by no means 
the worst in the world but neither are they in a 
class with ours. 


WorxK 


The city in which this character educa- 
tion program is being conducted is an in- 
dustrial city. The citizens believe in work, 
though not all the publie school children are 
over-anxious to practice it. 

In selecting the next slogan, ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Character through Work,’’ the 
board made no attempt to define ‘‘work.’’ 
Commonly, it was regarded as referring to 
manual labor only. In all schools oppor- 
tunities were found, sometimes purposely 
created, for pupils to work. Many tasks 
hitherto left to janitors and maids were 
taken over by pupils. In one of the high 
schools the girls in the domestic science 
building asked that all the janitor service 
in that building be left to them. In another 
high school the boys removed the tops from 
all old or abused desks, took them to the 
shop, smoothed them off and revarnished 
them. In the elementary schools cards were 
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sent to the homes on which parents were 
requested to grade children on home duties 
and send the report back to the teacher. 

An industrial leader addressing an audi- 
ence of the teachers once said, ‘‘ What con- 
cerns industry most regarding the public 
schools to-day is the attitude of their prod- 
uct toward work.’’ The board was not un- 
mindful of the fact that work in itself may 
have little influence in the development of 
character. They agreed with the industrial 
leader that the attitude toward work is the 
important thing. However, they were con- 
vinced that one way, perhaps the best way, 
to create the proper attitude toward work 
is to work and that it is the duty of schools 
to provide systematically for this and to 
encourage the pupils to engage in it. One 
of the encouraging results of this work pro- 
gram is the report made to the board by 
local industries that a smaller percentage 
of boys who now apply to them seek ‘‘ white 
collar jobs.’’ 

BEAUTY 

People in an industrial city are in danger 
of losing sight of the value of the esthetic. 
‘*Man doth not live by bread alone.’’ ‘‘The 
Development of Character through the Love 
of the Beautiful’’ brought many attractive 
pictures, statues and bas-reliefs into the 
schools. School lawns became more attrac- 
tive, and the shrubs and flowers were kept 
better. 

THRIFT 

The next year’s slogan was ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Character through Thrift.’’ 
This slogan appealed strongly to the chair- 
man of the board, who is a Scotchman. Spe- 
cial effort was made to conserve school sup- 
plies, soap, crayon, pencils, ete., and to care 
for text-books which are furnished free in 
the city. Perhaps the best measure of the 
effects of this slogan was seen in the school 
In many schools 100 per 
The 


savings accounts. 
cent. of the children were depositors. 


total amount saved by the children in one 
year amounted to more than a quarter of a 
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million dollars. A large number of the chil- 
dren acquired the habit of thrift for keeps, 
CouRTESY 

The next slogan was ‘‘The Development 
of Character through Courtesy.’’ In each 
of these slogans effort was made to measure 
In this one much difficulty was 
No act in itself is courteous; it 
must be sincere. One must think kindliness 
in order to be truly courteous. Neverthe- 
less, the department of tests and measure- 
ments set up a measure of courtesy. Chil- 
dren were sent for to come to the office. The 
office door was closed. Did the child knock 
or enter without knocking? The principal 
was busy. Did the child interrupt him or 
wait for an opportunity to speak? A visitor 
knocked at the door. Did the child answer 
the knock? The visitor dropped her keys. 
Did the child pick them up? In leaving 
the office did the child pass between the 
principal and the visitor who were engaged 
in conversation? These and many other ob- 
servations were made and checked. 

The board of education regularly has two 
meetings a month. In lieu of a mid-month 
meeting they decided to spend an entire day 
each month visiting the schools. Besides 
noting general conditions they especially 
observed the courtesy or lack of courtesy on 
the part of the children. Brief records 
were turned over to the department of tests 
and measurements. Five committees of the 
Parent-Teacher Association volunteered to 
render the same type of service. Street-car 
conductors and managers of moving picture 
houses reported marked improvement in the 
conduct of children. 


results. 
found. 


NATURE STUDY 


The next slogan was ‘‘The Development 
of Character through a Study of Nature.’’ 
Children in the schools were taught to be- 
hold the wonders of nature as they had not 
seen before. They learned to protect and 
provide for birds and other harmless forms 
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of animal life. Pets kept by students and 
teachers in classrooms afforded object les- 
sons in the humane treatment of animals, 
and nature was recognized as the handiwork 
of God which the student learned to notice, 
to admire and to revere. 


LEISURE 


The next slogan was ‘‘The Development 
of Character through the Worthy Use of 
Leisure.’’ Throughout the schools a study 
was made of the interests and hobbies of 
children, and eneouragement was given 
them to pursue the worthwhile ones in their 
leisure time. Near the close of the session 
a rather remarkable exhibit of children’s 
hobbies was held in the public library. 


WONDER 


The next slogan was ‘‘The Development 
of Character through Wonder.’’ In this 
very practical and scientific age the danger 
contronting young people is that of becom- 
ing complacent and prosaic. Science has 
unfolded so many wonders in so short a 
time one is apt to feel that nothing more 
remains to be discovered. Take for example 
the well-known poem of our childhood. 


Child: 
Twinkie, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


Sophisticated youth: 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Now I know you, what you are, 
Thou art not beyond my ken, 
Thou gleaming mass of hydrogen. 


Scientists know, however, that we are but 
on the threshold of knowledge. New dis- 
coveries and inventions only sharpen inter- 
est in the, as yet, unknown, only challenge 
the more the imagination, only cause the 
greater wonder. About us are the con- 
stant challenges to our wonder, to evoke our 
admiration, to excite our imagination and 
to sharpen our interest. We want youth to 
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retain that invaluable curiosity that knows 
no complete satisfaction. 

The purpose of the slogan for this year 
was to preserve and cultivate this priceless 
faculty in the minds of the children. 


SERVICE 
The next slogan was the ‘‘ Development 
of Character through Service.’’ The com- 
munity was in the midst of the economic 
depression. Children were called upon to 
help bear the load. All must. serve. 
Through the emphasis given in the schools 

this service became a joy. 


COOPERATION 
The following year ‘‘The Development of 
Character through Cooperation”’ was a fur- 
ther emphasis of this same thought. Every 
effort was made to get children to see the 
value of working together, and plans were 
set up to afford opportunity to do so. 


SELF-RELIANCE 

The final slogan, ‘‘The Development of 
Character through Self-reliance,’’ was 
chosen as perhaps the crowning objective 
of the character development program. 
Teachers were encouraged as far as possible 
to fade out of the picture, to let the child 
walk alone. 

These slogans proved to be varied, in- 
teresting and effective. This yearly change 
of emphasis is cumulative, for an effort is 
made to return the good results of the pre- 
ceding years with additional zest in activi- 
ties inspired by the new slogan. 

As the oak each year adds another ring 
to make a larger, stronger tree, so each 
year’s slogan but builds and earries on the 
good results of the preceding years. The 
sportsmanship cup is still offered and 
passes from school to school. School bank- 
ing is kept up, courtesy continues to be 
stressed. 


What have been the results of this plan? 
No brief account can adequately convey an 
impression of the changes brought about in 
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the community through the general interest 
in these character development slogans set 
up each year by the board of education. 
It is not too much to hope that this is a 
healthier community ; they are better sports- 
men; manual labor has been dignified ; they 
have a higher appreciation of the beautiful ; 
the savings banks accounts have increased 
more than one hundred-fold; they have at 
least given more thought to courtesy; and 
the wide-spread interest in the study of 
nature has resulted in a deeper appreciation 
of the world about them and a desire to aid 
in the conservation of nature’s resources. 
They endeavored to create a thirst for the 
worthwhile things of life and provide op- 
portunities for satisfying that thirst. The 
children apparently have become more self- 


reliant. In the use of these slogans—De- 
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velopment of Character through (1) Health; 
(2) Sportsmanship; (3) Work; (4) The 
Love of the Beautiful; (5) Thrift; (6) 
Courtesy; (7) The Study of Nature; (8) 
The Worthy Use of Leisure; (9) Wonder; 
(10) Service; (11) Cooperation; (12) Self- 
reliance—the board of education did not 
look for any sudden conversion or over- 
night reformation, but is convinced of the 
wisdom and worthwhileness of this rather 
slow, painstaking, definite, well-thought-out 
method of procedure in character develop- 
ment. 

As a means of lending cooperation to the 
home in its effort to rear children of good 
character, this plan met with cordial sup- 
port of patrons and gives promise of prov- 
ing of lasting benefit to home, school and 
community. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FILMS FOR CHILDREN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


THE first list of films suitable for children 
which has now been compiled by a special com- 
mittee of the British Film Institute, according 
to the Educational Supplement of the Times, 
London, will shortly be published. In the com- 
pilation of it the committee received valuable 
assistance from film renting companies and ex- 
hibitors experienced in arranging the exhibition 
of films for children. 

The present list, the first of a series, contains 
the titles of sixty feature films classified as ad- 
venture, comedy, Western and story films. A 
similar list of short films and a second list of 
feature films are in course of preparation. The 
films chosen are free from any elements which 
may frighten or disturb children. The list has 
been compiled to assist those individual ex- 
hibitors who have asked the institute for sug- 
gestions and to provide a basis for cooperation 
in the promotion of children’s performances be- 
tween exhibitors and parents, educational and 


social organizations. 
The third Film School for the study of all 
matters relating to the use of films in schools 


will be held at the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education, Southampton Row, from 
July 26 to August 6. The school has been or- 
ganized by the British Film Institute in con- 
junction with the Edueational Handwork Asso- 
ciation and will be opened by Geoffrey Shakes- 
peare, parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Education. 

According to a preliminary analysis of replies 
received by the British Film Institute from edu- 
cation authorities there are 680 projectors in use 
in the schools of Great Britain—540 in England 
and Wales and 140 in Scotland. These figures 
admittedly give only an indication of the pres- 
ent position, for out of the 315 local education 
authorities in England and Wales replies were 
received from no more than 146. The contrast 
with many foreign countries is remarkable. Up 
to October, 1936, 11,357 of Germany’s 55,000 
schools were equipped with sub-standard pro- 
jectors by the Educational Film Department of 
the Ministry of Education; in French schools 
there are 9,460 projectors, and in Czechoslo- 
vakia 10,097 schools out of 82,297 have pro- 
jectors. Italy and Russia also use films exten- 
sively in their schools and in the United States 
10,097 projectors are in use. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIPS AT RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 

A pLAN for the awarding of two hundred and 
ten state scholarships at Rutgers University sub- 
mitted by a joint committee of Rutgers officials 
and members of the New Jersey Legislature has 
been approved by the State Board of Regents. 
The sum of $50,000 has been appropriated by the 
legislature for the scholarships. 

The following is the plan approved by the 
Board of Regents: 


1. Of the 210 scholarships to be awarded, the fol- 
lowing distribution shall be made (subject to facili- 
ties being available in the various curricula): 10 
‘«Governor’s scholarships’’ from the state at large; 
81 each in the class of 1941 for men and for 
women; 16 each in the three upper classes; 6 to be 
selected from nominations made by the State Re- 
habilitation Commission of New Jersey. 

2. The scholarships to be awarded to residents of 
New Jersey in accordance with the following cri- 
teria: (a) Financial need of such a nature that the 
student can not attend college without scholarship 
aid. (b) Character, interpreted as designating 
such qualities as integrity, purposefulness, initiative, 
courage, appreciation of spiritual ideals and sense 
of social responsibility. (¢) Intellectual ability, 
indicating an exceptional intellectual curiosity, to- 
gether with the capacity for scholarship and for a 
high degree of academic workmanship, to be deter- 
mined by the secondary school record which shall 
have a weight of two thirds, and an objective scho- 
‘astie aptitude test which shall have a weight of 
one third. No candidate shall be admitted to the 
competitive examination unless he or she stands in 
the upper half of the class at graduation. (d) Evi- 
dence of leadership; promise of civic usefulness; 
indication of a personal attitude toward life which 
puts the common good ahead of personal advan- 
tage; breadth of interests. (e) Health, to be de- 
termined by a physician’s certificate. 

3. Every candidate must have the endorsement of 
the principal or head master of his school, such en- 
dorsement based on the requirements set forth in 
Section 2 above, and two or more letters from repu- 
table citizens. Form of application, including en- 
dorsement of the principal or head master, will be 
provided by the university, in which no reference 
shall be made to race, religion, color or ancestry. 

4. As far as possible, these scholarships shall be 
distributed geographically throughout the state in 
proportion to legislative representation. 

5. Final selection shall be made from those candi- 
dates declared qualified by the State Board of Re- 
gents and Rutgers University, according to the fol- 
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lowing procedure (it being understood that all 
candidates shall qualify under the admission re- 
quirements of the colleges and schools at Rutgers 
concerned) : 


The competitive examination will be under the 
jurisdiction of the State Board of Regents and 
Rutgers University. Each scholarship will be 
awarded for the period of one year. If the state 
appropriates sufficient funds for that purpose, 
the recipient may retain his award for a period 
not exceeding four years. All vacancies, if 
satisfactory applications are received, will be 
filled from a list of approved candidates from 
the counties in which the vacancies occur. Ap- 
plications for these scholarships should be re- 
ceived for 1937 on or before July 20. Qualify- 
ing examinations will be held at New Brunswick 
on or about August 10. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 

THE Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution has formally accepted the $50,000,000 
art collection of Andrew W. Mellon as a gift to 
the nation and has appointed a Board of Trus- 
tees for the National Gallery of Art in which 
the collection will be housed. 

Mr. Mellon is one of the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery appointed by the regents. His 
term will expire July 1, 1947. Other trustees 
have been appointed as follows: David K. E. 
Bruce, Mr. Mellon’s son-in-law, for the term ex- 
piring July 1, 1945; Dunean Phillips, founder 
of the Phillips Memorial Gallery, for the term 
expiring July 1, 1943; S. Parker Gilbert, of 
New York, for the term expiring July 1, 1941, 
and Donald D. Shepard, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the term expiring July 1, 1939. 

In addition to the gift of 111 paintings by old 
masters and 21 pieces of Renaissance sculpture, 
Mr. Mellon is paying the entire cost of construct- 
ing the new building at Washington for the gal- 
lery. It is hoped that the building, which will 
cost more than $11,000,000, will be completed 
within the next two years. 

The Board of Regents was informed that a 
further gift of $5,000,000 as an endowment for 
the National Gallery of Art, the income to be 
used for the payment of certain salaries and for 
future acquisition of works of art, would be 
made by Mr. Mellon under a separate trust 
agreement now being prepared. The art col- 
lection has been more than forty years in the 
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making and has involved an expenditure of $35,- 
000,000. Its value is now said to be more than 
$50,000,000. 

In addition to the five general trustees ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents the statute pro- 
viding for acceptance of Mr. Mellon’s gift de- 
crees that the Chief Justice of the United States, 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be ex-officio members of the man- 
aging board of nine trustees. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 

THE New York Society Library, the oldest free 
public library in the city and the fourth oldest in 
the United States, opened on July 1 in its new 
quarters at 53 East Seventy-ninth Street, New 
York City. The library, founded in 1754, had 
been conducted at 109 University Place for more 
than eighty years. It has a large collection of 
Americana and of the historical archives of New 
York. Its charter, issued in 1772 by King 
George ITI, is on view at the library, with other 
documents, which include the earliest extant issue 
of The New York-Gazette, New York’s first 
newspaper. 

The New York Society Library is one of the 
country’s four remaining membership association 
libraries, which members join, pay annual dues 
and borrow books without charge. Among its 
early members were Alexander Hamilton, Aaron 
Burr, John Jay, Washington Irving and DeWitt 
Clinton. To-day the library serves more than 
725 shareholders and about 1,000 annual sub- 
seribers. Although the yearly membership sub- 
scription is $12, the shares are perpetual, and 
many of the present members are descendants of 
the original shareholders. 

The library has available to its members 150,- 
000 volumes, ranging from historie records to 
recent best sellers, which are delivered on call 
without additional charge. The library’s origi- 
nal collection of 650 volumes was housed until 
1795 in the old City Hall on Wall Street. 

The Society Library has changed its location 
several times since its establishment in the first 
library building in New York on Nassau Street 
in 1795. Purchase of the new quarters in the 
former residence of the late John S. Rogers, in 
Seventy-ninth Street, one door east of Madison 
Avenue, was made possible through a bequest of 
$383,972 made by the late Mrs. Charles C. Good- 


hue in memory of her husband. 
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Mrs. Goodhue stipulated that the library dis- 
play her collection of paintings and china, in- 
cluding autographed documents of some of the 
earliest Presidents of the United States. There 
is also a watercolor of Washington, which the 
first President presented to Senator Benjamin 
Goodhue, who lived from 1748 to 1814. The 
library contains, in addition, the art collection 
and library of more than 6,000 volumes of the 
late John C. Green. 

The front rooms of the stone mansion on 
Seventy-ninth Street have been left unchanged, 
but fireproof steel shelves have been constructed 
in the rear. The first floor will be open to those 
engaged in research, but the rooms on the four 
upper floors, including the scholars’ eubicles on 
the fifth story, will be reserved for members. 

Since most of the subscribers to the library 
are out of town for the summer, the formal dedi- 
cation of the new quarters will be held in the 
autumn. Miss Edith Hall Crowell has succeeded 
Dr. Frank Barna Bigelow, who presided over the 
library for forty-two years. 


INSTITUTE OF THE NORMAN WAIT 
HARRIS MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


THE thirteenth Institute of the Norman Wait 
Harris Memoria] Foundation of the University 
of Chicago was held at the end of June. The 
foundation was presented to the university in 
1923 for “the promotion of a better understand- 
ing on the part of American citizens of the other 
peoples of the world, thus establishing a basis 
for improved international relations and a more 
enlightened world-order.” These institutes have 
been held for one or two weeks in June and are 
individual in character, consisting of a small 
body of invited experts who meet for discussion 
with distinguished foreign guests. The subject 
of the institute this year is “Geographie Aspects 
of International Relations,” emphasizing the 
lands about the Atlantic Basin. Public lectures 
were given by: 


Isaiah Bowman, president of the Johns Hopkins 
University: ‘‘ Population Outlets in Over- 
seas Territory.’’ 

Pierre Denis, author of Amérique du Sud, Géo- 
graphie Universelle; formerly member of the 
Secretariat, League of Nations: (1) ‘‘Tech- 
nique of State Intervention in Economic 
Life,’’ (2) ‘‘ Progressive Disintegration of 
World Economie Unity Since the World 
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War’’ and (3) ‘‘What Can Be Done to Re- 
store the World’s Economic Unity.’’ 

Harlan H, Barrows, professor of geography and 
chairman of the department of geography, 
the University of Chicago: ‘‘ A National Plan 
and Policy for the Control and Use of Water 


Resources. ’’ 


The work of the institute centers in a series of 
round tables and invited papers by: 


Derwent Whittlesey, associate professor of geog- 
raphy, Harvard University: ‘‘Re-making the 
Map of West Africa.’’ 

Richard Hartshorne, assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, University of Minnesota: ‘‘A Survey 
of Boundary Problems in Europe.’’ 

Preston E. James, professor of geography, Uni- 
versity of Michigan: ‘‘ Distribution of Popu- 
lation in South America, Actual and Poten- 
tial.”? 

Robert S. Platt, associate professor of geog- 
raphy, University of Chicago: ‘‘ Conflicting 
Territorial Claims in the Upper Amazon.’’ 


Following the institute the lectures and round- 
table papers are to be published in a special 
volume under the editorship of Professor Chas. 
(. Colby, of the department of geography, Uni- 
versity of Chieago, acting chairman for 1937. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS CONFERENCE, PEABODY 
COLLEGE 

TAKING as its topie “New Administrative 
Philosophies for Schools in a New Social Order,” 
more than a thousand school administrators, rep- 
resenting thirty-three states and the District of 
Columbia, met in a conference at Peabody Col- 
lege in June, under the sponsorship of Dr. 
Dennis H. Cooke and Dr. Ray L. Hamon, pro- 
fessors of school administration at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Among the problems relating to the general 
theme which were diseussed in the various panel 
meetings were : 

Have the Schools Undertaken More Functions and 
Responsibilities Than They Can Discharge Ade- 
quately? If Not, What Other Functions Should Be 
Added, If Any? If So, What Should Be Elimi- 
nated or Left for Other Social Agencies to Per- 
form? 

Should the Schools Teach the Existing Social 
Order or Attempt to Recreate Society? Why? 

How the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers Can Promote the Schools in a New Social Order. 
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Should the Schools Foster and Promote the Work 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations? If Not, Why? 
If So, How? 

Should the School Curriculum Be Adjusted, in 
Whole or in Part, to Community Needs? If So, 
How? If Not, What Are the Proper Bases for 
Curriculum Construction? 

Should There Be a New Social Order? If. Not, 
Why? If So, What Should It Be? 

Should the Schools Provide Education That Func- 
tions in the Home? If Not, Why? If So, How? 


Approximately fifty speakers from twenty 
states appeared on the program. The exhibits, 
numbering approximately forty, showed a trend 
toward the more practical aspects of school ad- 
ministration. This was noticeable in transporta- 
tion facilities, industrial equipment, maps and 
workbooks, visual and audio aids, stage equip- 
ment and general school furniture. 

At the close of the conference a banquet was 
given at which Acting President 8. C. Garrison 
presided and Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, 
of Atlanta, spoke on “Recharting Educational 
Policies.” Over five hundred attended this 
dinner. 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AT THE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

A GUIDANCE conference to discuss the needs 
of youth both in and out of school and how the 
Office of Education may improve methods of 
guidance was held during the last week of June 
in the Office of Education. 

Representatives of various agencies interested 
in guidance and those concerned with different 
approaches to the problem, ineluding city and 
state-school guidance experts, mental hygienists, 
placement directors, personnel officers and psy- 
chologists, met for three days with the Commis- 
sioner of Edueation Dr. John W. Studebaker 
and a recently appointed committee on Youth 
Guidance of the Office of Education. The con- 
ferees offered suggestions regarding the future 
service of the office along the lines of guidance 
and analyzed and thoroughly discussed the con- 
tent of a proposed publication to be entitled 
“Planning Community Guidance Programs.” 

In stating the objects of the conference Com- 
missioner Studebaker said: 

The Office of Education called this working con- 


ference on guidance in recognition of the fact that 
there are many urgent guidance needs for youth in 
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school and out of school. Education has a responsi- 
bility to discharge in this connection, and the Office 
of Education, through this conference, should be 
better able to cope with the many questions a 
matter of such national concern produces. 

The outgrowth of a youth conference of represen- 
tative leaders throughout the country, called by the 
Office of Education in June, 1934, was an Office of 
Committee on Youth Problems. This 
committee prepared six youth publications that have 
been used by communities and youth agencies over 


Education 


the Nation in the development of programs to help 
young people help themselves. One result of the 
conference just ended will be a thoroughly analyzed 
report that should be helpful to every community in 
the United States desiring to plan a community 
Another worthwhile result will 
be more intelligent activity in the guidance field on 
the part of the Office of Education, following the 
many suggestions, based upon the experience of 
those who attended the Guidance Conference. 


guidance program. 


Members of the committee are: Dr. Maris M. 
Proffitt, educational consultant and specialist in 
guidance, chairman; John A. Lang, administra- 
tive assistant, CCC Camp Edueation, executive 
secretary; Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, special agent, 


trade and industrial education; William A. 
Ross, specialist, agricultural education; Dr. 


Elise H. Martens, specialist in the education of 
exceptional children; Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in higher edueation; Dr. James F. 
Rogers, specialist in health edueation and econ- 
sultant in school hygiene, and Dr. David Segel, 
specialist and consultant in tests and measure- 
ments. 


INSTITUTE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THE annual Institute for Superintendents and 
Principals sponsored by the School of Education 
of the University of Wisconsin will be held from 
July 19 to July 23. 


been arranged by a committee consisting of 


A complete program has 
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Professors A. H. Edgerton, C. E. Ragsdale and 
J. G. Fowlkes, chairman. 

Although not an integral part of the summer 
session, the institute is conducted in conjunction 
with the session and those in attendance are in- 
vited to visit summer school classes. It consists 
of a series of twenty-five round-table discussions 
on important present-day educational problems. 
Members of the faculty who will lead these dis- 
cussions are: Professors J. K. Little, H. H. 
Ryan, T. L. Torgerson, J. G. Fowlkes, Ira 
Davis, A. S. Barr, H. L. Ewbank, R. C. Pooley, 
C. E. Ragsdale, S. M. Corey, J. E. Hansen, A. 
H. Edgerton, M. H. Willing, Ray Dvorak and 
F. O. Holt, dean of the extension division. 
Among those expected from outside the univer- 
sity will be: Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea, Purdue 
University; Prudence Cutright, assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Minneapolis; Bernice 
Leary, specialist in elementary education, U. 5S. 
Office of Education; Julia L. Hahn, supervising 
principal, Washington, D. C.; R. B. Thiel, of 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.; J. F. Welt- 
zin, president of the State Teachers College, 
Valley City, N. Dak.; R. W. Bardwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Madison, Wis., and J. H. 
Lasher, state director for the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

The subjects to be discussed at the various 
sessions “Administrative Obstacles to 
Edueational Progress”; “Some Criteria for the 
Organization Administration of High 
School Districts in Wisconsin”; “Science in the 
Elementary School”; “The Place of the Radio 
in Secondary Edueation”’; “Some Criteria for 
the Selection of Teachers”; “Occupational 
Change and School Guidance”; “High School 
Extension Work”; “Some Aspects of the Pro- 
fessional and Social Position of Publie School 
Reflected in American Law”; 
“The Organization and Administration of High 
School Bands and Orchestras,” and “Youth in a 


include: 


and 


Teachers as 


Changing Demoeracy.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. EpGar JOHNSON GOODSPEED, chairman of 
the department of New Testament and early 
Christian literature of the University of Chi- 
cago; Ernest D. Burton, distinguished service 
professor of Biblical and patristie Greek, and 


Dr. Henry Clinton Morrison, professor of edu- 


cation, have reached the retiring age limit and 
Dr. Bertram 
G. Nelson, associate professor of English, will 
retire because of ill health, although he has not 
reached the retiring age. 


have become professors emeriti. 


Members of the faculty of Princeton Univer- 
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sity who retire this year include Charles G. Os- 
good, Holmes professor of belles lettres, for- 
merly head of the department of English; 
Henry Constant, chairman of the department of 
civil engineering; Lauder W. Jones, Hepburn 
professor of organic chemistry, and Malcolm 
MacLaren, professor of electrical engineering. 


Dr. Orro HeiEerR, dean of the Graduate 
School of Washington University, St. Louis, 
chairman of the department of general litera- 
ture, editor-in-chief of university publications 
and until last year head of the department of 
German, has retired. He is now seventy-three 
years old and has served the university for 
forty-six years. 


Miss Lucy Cuatre Hoarp, primary grade su- 
pervisor of the E] Paso public schools, has been 
appointed professor of education at the College 
of Mines and Metallurgy of the University of 
Texas. She will take the place of Mrs. Bertha 
Reynolds, who is on leave of absence. 


Artur Porster, of the University of Red- 
lands, California, has been appointed professor 
of musie at the University of Minnesota to sue- 
ceed Professor George D. Fairclough, who is 
retiring. 

Mrs. Marion WapE Doyze (Mrs. Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle) was reelected president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education at the 
annual organization meeting of the board on 
July 1. At the same meeting she was sworn in 
as a member of the board for a three-year term 
ending on June 30, 1940. Dr. Robert A. Maurer 
was reelected vice-president and Charles G. 
Drayton and Colonel West A. Hamilton took 
the oath as new members, succeeding George M. 
Whitwell and Dr. J. Hayden Johnson, who de- 
clined reappointment. Dr. Johnson retired after 
serving for twenty-one years. 


Dr. Dante. Bropuy, assistant professor of 
public speaking at the College of the City of 
New York, has been appointed director of the 
Personnel Bureau by the Board of Higher Eda- 
cation. He sueceeds Dr. Arthur Frank Payne. 


AMONG honorary degrees awarded by Brown 
University was the doctorate of laws conferred 
on Professor James P. Adams, vice-president of 
the university; the doctorate of letters on Dr. 
William Adams Slade, reference librarian of the 
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Library of Congress, and on Dr. Harris E. Starr, 
editor of the Dictionary of American Biography. 
The doctorate of science was conferred on Miss 
Maud Slye, associate professor of pathology at 
the University of Chicago. 


THE doctorate of humane letters was conferred 
at the commencement of Williams College on 
Charles H. MelIlwain, professor of history at 
Harvard University and retiring president of the 
American Historical Association; on Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, president of Mills College, and 
on Francis Leonard Bacon, principal of the 
High School at Evanston, Ill. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred at the twenty-sixth annual commence- 
ment of Skidmore College on the president of the 
college, Dr. Henry T. Moore. This is the first 
honorary degree ever awarded by the college. 


Pauut Nortu Rice, director of the New York 
University libraries, has been appointed head 
of the reference department of the New York 
Public Library, to succeed Keyes D. Metealf, 
who was recently appointed director of the Har- 
vard University Library and librarian of the 
Harvard College Library. 


THE retirement has been announced to take 
effect in September of Dr. Hugo Newman, assis- 
tant superintendent, assigned to school districts 
in the Bronx, New York City. 
formerly principal of the Maxwell Teachers 
Training College. It is reported that Dr. Mar- 
garet Tracy, whose appointment as a member 
of the Board of Examiners has been invalidated 
by the Hurley decision and who has reverted 
to the technical status of elementary school prin- 
cipal that she held before joining the examining 
board, will be elected to fill the position. 


Dr. Newman was 


Dr. Rospert H. Morrison, principal of the 
New Jersey State Normal School at Paterson, 
who was appointed in the spring by the New 
Jersey State Board of Education state director 
of teacher-education and junior colleges, took up 
this work on July 1. 
administrative assistant to the State Commis- 


Dr. Morrison will serve as 


sioner of Edueation. 


Loy Norrix, for the past six years superinten- 
dent of schools at Houghton, Mich., has been 
named superintendent of the schools of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
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HerMAN J. Brows, supervising district prin- 
cipal in charge of secondary schools in Detroit, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools. 

Dr. E. R. Van Kieeck, superintendent of 
schools at Walden, N. Y., since 1928, has resigned 
to accept the city superintendency of the schools 
of Norwich, N. Y. 

Dr. FrepErIcK A. MippLepusH, president of 
the University of Missouri, received the degree 
of doctor of laws at Knox College on June 16. 
On the evening of the same day a similar degree 
was conferred on him at Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. He was one of the three speakers at the 
centennial celebration of Knox College, where 
he made an address on “The Next Century for 
the Liberal Arts College.” Other speakers on 
the same subject were Dr. James Lukens Me- 
Conaughy, president of Wesleyan University, 
and Dr. George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 


At the one hundred and thirty-seventh com- 
mencement of Middlebury College the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred on Dr. J. Edgar 
Park, president of Wheaton College, who gave 
the commencement address. The degree of doc- 
tor of pedagogy was conferred on Joseph P. 
McCormack, head of the department of mathe- 
maties, Roosevelt High School, New York. 


TruMAN G. REED, who recently resigned the 
principalship of the High School East, at 
Wichita, Kans., to accept a similar position in 
the Lewis and Clark High School of Spokane, 
Wash., received the doctorate of education from 
the University of Wichita at its recent com- 
mencement. 

A portRAIT plaque of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler in honor of his work for international 
peace was unveiled on June 30 by Viscountess 
Bryce, widow of the former Ambassador to the 
United States, at the Dartmouth House, head- 
quarters of the English-speaking Union, Lon- 


don. The plaque, presented by the seulptor, Gil- 
bert Coleridge, is a replica of one at Columbia 


Dr. Butler made a_ speech in 


acknowledgment. 


University. 


A PLAQUE in honor of Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
founder of the Henry Street Settlement, New 
York City, was dedicated at the playground at 
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Cherry, Monroe and Gouverneur Streets, which 
will be named for her. Mayor La Guardia, 
Park Commissioner Moses, Miss Helen Hall, 
George W. Alger and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg 
spoke. Miss Wald, who celebrated her seven- 
tieth birthday on March 10, was unable to be 
present. 

AN album of greetings was presented on July 
5 in Paris to Dr. Judah L. Magnes, president of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. Among those 
sending greetings were: Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Justice Cardozo, of the Supreme Court; 
Governor Horner, of Illinois; Governor Lehman, 
of New York; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, of The 
New York Times; Oswald Garrison Villard, of 
The Nation, and Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise, of New 
York. 

On the evening of June 9, some two hundred 
former students, who had obtained the mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees under him, tendered 
a dinner to Professor Lightner Witmer on the 
oceasion of his retirement as professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania and as 
director of the Psychological Laboratory and 
Clinie. 

Dr. JAMES Bryant CoNANtT, president of Har- 
vard University, who is spending some time on 
the Pacifie Coast, plans a speaking tour of Har- 
vard Clubs before returning to Cambridge in 
the autumn. The following schedule has been 
planned: August 25, San Franciseo; August 27, 
Portland; August 30, Seattle; September 2, 
Los Angeles; September 3, San Diego; Septei- 
ber 7, Santa Barbara; September 13, Denver; 
September 17, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. CHARLES SEYMOUR, who succeeds Dr. 
James Rowland Angell as president of Yale 
University, arrived in New York on July 1, 
taking up his work at New Haven on the follow- 
ing day. He has been in Europe since the close 
of the academic year, devoting part of the time 
to research at Cambridge in connection with a 
book he is writing on diplomacy and the World 
War. Dr. Seymour has been provost of the uni- 
versity for the last ten years. The induction 
ceremonies will be held on October 8. 


Dr. HAROLD Orpway Ruaa, professor of edu- 
vation at Teachers College, Columbia. University, 
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sailed on June 23 from San Francisco for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, where he will attend the 
meeting of the Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations and the Conference of the New Eduea- 
tion Fellowship. 

Aveustus Hatt BRUNELLE, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek at Hiram College, has 
leave of absence for the first semester next year. 
Miss Adah Peiree, dean of women and assistant 
professor of sociology; Elbert H. Clarke, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and Herbert Comer Mat- 
thews, director of physical education, have leave 
for the second half year. 


Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SANDT?, founder and 
formerly principal of Riegelsville Academy at 
Kaston, Pa., died on July 1. 


Dr. JoHN ALBERT COUSENS, since 1919 presi- 
dent of Tufts College, died suddenly on July 2. 
Ile was sixty-two years old. 

THE Rev. JosepHx P. De SmeEpt, chancellor of 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, for the last seven- 
teen years, died on June 28 at the age of seventy- 
seven years. 

Monsignor CorNneEwius F. CROWLEY, president 
of the College of New Rochelle, New York, a 
school for Catholie girls, died on July 1. He was 
sixty-seven years old. 

Tue death on June 20 is announced of Dr. 
W. E. Morrow, dean of the Central Missouri 
State Teachers College at Warrensburg. 


Proressor J. W. Lussy, president of the 
Christian Normal Institute at Grayson, Ky., 
established by him in 1918 for the edueation of 
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mountain boys and girls, died suddenly on June 
27 at the age of sixty-five years. 

Evcene D. WHITMORE, superintendent of the 
Arlington Heights School, Chicago, was killed 
in an automobile accident on June 16. He was 
forty-nine years old. 

Freperic A. JUILLIARD died on June 29 at the 
age of seventy years. He had been president of 
the board of trustees of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation since the death in 1920 of his uncle, 
who gave the school an endowment fund of 
twenty million dollars. 


APPLICATIONS must be on file with the United 
States Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., by July 26 for positions in the 
Office of Education of chief of the library ser- 
vice division, at $5,600 a year; specialist in pub- 
lie libraries, at $3,800 a year, and specialist in 
school libraries, at $3,800 a year. Competitors 
will not be required to report for examination 
at any place, but will be rated on their educa- 
tion and experience on a scale of one hundred. 


Funps and pledges amounting to $1,555,000 
for the construction of five buildings on the new 
Mayflower Hill campus at Colby College have 
been announced. The sum of $391,000 has been 
spent in preparing the new site for the buildings. 
It was expected that $300,000 for construction of 
a sixth building, the Roberts Memorial Union, 
would be on hand during July. 

A art of $260,000 has been made by Mrs. L. 
B. Buck, of Chicago, to further the building pro- 
gram of the Principia College of Liberal Arts at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS IN THE 
CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER! 

IN speaking of the changing social order, we 
should first of all remember that the social order 
is always changing. Sometimes it is moving 
backwards; sometimes, forward. It is never 
really static, even though it may seem to be so. 
Such periods as the “Dark Ages” are merely 
periods of rest and recuperation after excessive 
activity. There are good reasons for believing 


_' An address before the Education Section of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May 6, 1937. 


that in such times of apparent quiet and fixation, 
hidden forces are organizing themselves and 
gathering strength for the next forward move- 
ment. Society has a certain kind of organic life. 
If at any time it exhausts itself by overstrain, 
it must rest or die. Too much speed is the enemy 
of society, as it is of the individual man. 

We are to-day in one of these periods of high 
speed. We are disposed to complain if the 
changes which we wish to see are not made effee- 
tive at once. It is easy to forget that Rome was 
not built in a day. It is easy to forget that our 
American institutions have their roots deep in the 
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past and that all that has gone before has had a 
part in making us what we are. Hurry, im- 
patience, petulance over the slow processes which 
impede the fulfilment of our wishes are sure 
indications of that unwholesome nervous restless- 
ness and egotism which are manifestations of 
weakness rather than of strength and which in 
the past have marked the end of an era. If 
under these conditions education has one obliga- 
tion greater than any other it is to restore to our 
people that balance and poise, that calm, unim- 
passioned deliberateness, that sense of the con- 
tinuity of history all of which are favorable to 
steady and healthy even if slow growth. The 
hothouse plant may make what we call mushroom 
growth, but it does not long endure. 

Education in the narrow sense of schooling is 
essentially conservative. While rejecting the 
unwholesome elements in our heritage, it has 
very special responsibility for holding fast to all 
that is good and of passing all these good things 
on to succeeding generations. Obviously in the 
narrow limits of the brief discussion appropriate 
to this oceasion, it is not possible even to enumer- 
ate all the good and all the bad which we owe to 
the past. Among the good things which had 
their origin so long ago that we can scarcely trace 
its beginning, is respect for human personality. 
The path that leads from human slavery up to 
freedom is a long and difficult path. It has not 
mounted steadily. Sometimes it has descended 
into dark valleys where it has seemed to be lost 
to sight forever, but again it has emerged upon 
the high plateaus. It is still mounting. As it 
mounts, the path widens in order to make room 
for many travelers, for now the pursuit of free- 
dom seeks not only release from physical bond- 
age but release also from mental, political, social, 
economic and religious bondage, freedom from 
fear, hatred, superstition, intolerance and greed. 
Education has done much and it can do much 
more to assist this forward march of the race. 
It can protect the areas of freedom already won 
and it can add new areas through the ideals 
which it is permitted to inculcate into the young. 

The place where the teacher can do most to 
develop respect for human personality is in the 
classroom in her dealings with her own pupils. 
Abstract instruction concerning the right to free- 
dom as a natural right based upon the inherent 
worth of the individual can produce but little 
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effect if the teacher is tyrannical, sarcastic, un. 
sympathetic and contemptuous. Some parents 
and some teachers commit almost unpardonable 
sins by exhibiting obvious disregard for the 
sacred personality of children. 

At this point it is appropriate to ask what is 
the foundation upon which the principles of a 
democratic form of government rest. The foun. 
dation is the acceptance of the idea of intrinsic 
worth residing in each individual. This is essen- 
tially a religious concept, for it posits a certain 
divine element as a characteristic of each person 
merely as a person without regard to any other 
status whatsoever. It follows that any wrong, 
any injustice, any tyranny, any domination that 
violates the sanctity of life itself is evidence not 
only of political ineptitude but also of sacrilege, 
than which there is no greater sin. 

With this view of the relationship between 
polities and religion, it is easy to understand why 
education is so deeply involved in the struggle to 
preserve the democratic way of life. No degree 
of efficiency which the totalitarian state may 
achieve can in any way serve as a substitute for 
that freedom by which the individual works out 
his eternal destiny. And so it comes to pass that 
any tendency to rob the individual of personal 
responsibility and to tempt him to rely upon the 
beneficence of a person or persons in higher 
political authority is a challenge to which educa- 
tion will respond with every force at its com- 
mand. If in this ever-changing social order you 
detect anything resembling a creeping paralysis 
of individual initiative and individual responsi- 
bility, and if you discover any tendency to build 
up the “Great Man” idea, you will be justified in 
assuming that the changes which are occurring 
are moving us backward to a form of society 
from which it has taken the race centuries to 
emerge and that we are returning from freedom 
to slavery. 

The educational implications in the changing 
social order involve a firm resolve to hold fast to 
all that is good, to be vigilant in preventing any 
return to discredited practices of the past and to 
assist in the never-ending struggle of people to 
attain those ideals in “whose service is perfect 
freedom.” 

THomas W. GosLING, 
National Director, 
American Junior Red Cross 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


Wirun all the to-do that is made in the public 
press, in private conversation and elsewhere, 
regarding this subject, it seems queer that so 
little of it has any constructive suggestion or 
implication contained in it. At the present 
time, most of the discussion centers about the 
action of some of the colleges to pay board, 
room, tuition, books and from $10 to $15 a 
month expense account allowance for those boys 
who make either the first, second, third or fourth 
team in football and basketball. 

It is pointed out that this alleged subsidy of 
athletes by some schools makes it difficult for 
others to secure representative teams. It would 
seem, then, that the primary objective of many 
schools was the development of football teams 
which would eventually find their way to the 
Rose Bowl. 

Most of the conversation develops about the 
ways and means of securing players, with the 
implication that the college of the person speak- 
ing or writing was probably the only one which 
was lily-white and made no attempt whatever to 
proselyte athletes, it, of course, being under- 
stood that efforts are made to induce worthy 
students, preferably athletes, to attend the Alma 
Mater, but that such efforts were entirely sec- 
ondary to the main business of the school—that 
of securing a student body of high academic 
standing. As indicated before, after listening 
to many hours of conversation of this sort, after 
reading many alleged confessions of men who 
have interested themselves in sending athletes to 
college not on an amateur basis, the thought has 
occurred to me that the tail is very decidedly 
wagging the dog in this particular instance. As 
one of my philosopher friends in a well-known 
university puts it, “The purpose of a college is 
intellectual development, and any incentive or 
aid that a college can give a student to promote 
that end is not only ethical, but a part of the 
duty of a school.” 

This statement, coming as it does from a 
philosopher of repute, as a result of his abstract 
thinking, might well be the point of departure 
for some more abstract thinking regarding the 
control the academic faculty of an institution 
exercises as a result of the application of the 
philosophy hereinbefore set down. In other 
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words, what matters it whether or not a boy takes 
part in competitive athletics, so long as he is at- 
tending an institution of higher learning, for the 
purpose of securing an education? 

Should every member of the faculty of every 
college and university in the country review the 
problem in this light, it seems the situation 
would adjust itself rather naturally. In other 
words, thinking of a university primarily as a 
place for the securing of “intellectual develop- 
ment,” and applying this thinking to every 
student in the university, then it seems to me the 
problem is comparatively simple. If any stu- 
dent in question shows, either by inattention or 
inability, that his primary interest is not in 
securing an “intellectual development,” that he 
is incapable of doing work on college level, then 
it seems to be a problem for the academic fac- 
ulty to administer, by excusing the boy from 
attendance at the university, on the perfectly 
logical grounds that he is not measuring up to 
the academic standards required of other stu- 
dents. 

The problem is just as simple as_ this. 
Granted, of course, that special interest, in the 
form of the alumnus who, primarily interested 
in the athletic prowess of his school, talks or 
writes to the faculty member regarding this stu- 
dent’s seholarship, the answer still is obvious. 
If the boy is doing work academically below 
standard for any one of a variety of reasons, 
other than personal illness, then it would seem 
that the alumnus or other interested individual 
must perforce accept at its face value such a 
statement. 

That this is not the case has been indicated 
in correspondence from a number of universi- 
ties, when registrars were asked for statements ~ 
regarding the number of captains of football 
teams who had graduated from their institution 
in the past ten years. One replied with consid- 
erable pride that not a single captain of a single 
football team had failed to graduate with his 
class since 1894. From this statement as one 
extreme to the one given by another registrar 
as the other, are to be found the practices of 
institutions of higher learning. The registrar 
wrote in effect that apparently football captains 
deemed it an anti-climax to graduate from their 
institution after having played their last inter- 
collegiate game of football. This gives you a 
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wide range of practice in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country to-day. 

It is difficult to conceive of a college or uni- 
versity which would permit young men to com- 
pete on its athletie team (its football team, in 
particular) for a period of two years, then have 
them elected to captaincy of teams in their 
senior year and then have them fail in large 
numbers to graduate from the college or univer- 
sity. Such a condition should be charged 
directly to the academic faculty of the institu- 
If, in the three years prior to the football 
captain’s senior year, the academie faculty could 
not discover that the boy was unfitted for the 
academic life of the college or if they could not 
interest him in those years in the academic life 
then, it seems to me, that we have 


tion. 





of the college 
a picture which is indeed petty and sordid. 
Why blame the athletic director, the alumni or 
the necessity for paying the bonds on the sta- 
dium, for a condition such as this? The respon- 
sibility seems obviously to be one resting squarely 
on the academic faculty of the college or univer- 
sity itself. 
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Let us take a leaf from the book of my phi. 
losopher friend who said, “The purpose of a 
college is intellectual development, and any in- 
centive or aid that a college can give a student 
to promote that end is not only ethical, but a 
part of the duty of a school,” and instruct the 
academic faculty of the colleges and universities, 
in the sports vernacular, to “do their stuff” in 
regard to all the students enrolled, and to forget 
that any student-is athletically inclined or not, 
as the case may be. After all, their main duty 
is to educate, and failing in their ability to do 
that for all enrolled students, they should take 
stock of themselves and be certain it is through 
no fault of theirs that any student is not taking 
advantage of the academic pearls offered. Then, 
and then only, excuse any and all students from 
further participation in the program of higher 
education, either academically or athletically. 


Fioyp A. Rowe 
DIRECTING SUPERVISOR 
BUREAU OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 
CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


SINGLE-TEACHER SCHOOLS IN INDIA 

In the Report on Education in India in 1934— 
1935 the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India is able to state that the 
quantitative inerease in numbers undergoing 
instruction in Indian schools and colleges of all 
The increase in the year was 
334,000. The percentage of pupils 
under instruction rose from 4.8 to 5. The high- 
est percentage of boys and girls of school-going 
age to the total population is 12. It is signifi- 
eant, however, that while the figure for boys is 7 


types continues. 
roundly 


per cent. that for girls is only 2.2 per cent. If 
we limit the ealeulation to children in primary 
schools we find that out of the total number of 
boys of school-going age who should be under 
instruction 50.3 per cent. are enrolled, while the 
percentage for girls is only 16.5. Madras takes 
the lead with percentages of 71 for boys and 28 
for girls, and Bengal comes next with 61.5 and 
22.8. 

Unfortunately enrolment is not an accurate 
reflection of the extent to which ignorance is 


overcome. The numbers who fail to 


being 


complete the course and thus attain literacy are 
no less than 74 per cent. of boys and 87 per cent. 
of girls. The proportions have declined since 
1931, when the figures of wastage were 79 per 
cent. for boys and 90 per cent. for girls. Mr. 
Powell-Price writes that in the first flush of en- 
thusiasm when education became a transferred 
subject quantity rather than quality was the 
goal. “The result is plain for all to see, but the 
defects have been diagnosed and a cure pro- 
posed. Everywhere primary education is being 
improved and mistakes retrieved.” 

The causes of leakage, under which some 5} 
million pupils in class I shrink to little more 
than 700,000 in class V, have been diagnosed. 
They are bad teaching in the infants’ class lead- 
ing to stagnation and loss of promotion; irregu- 
lar attendance due to various causes, ineluding 
sickness, poverty and parents’ lack of interest, 
and ineffective organization due to faulty ad- 
ministration by loeal authorities, which also ac- 
counts for bad teaching. Mr. Powell-Price notes 
the distressing fact that no less than 57.5 per 
cent. of the primary schools in British India are 
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schools which have only one teacher. Some of 
these schools are full primary schools and so the 
teacher has the impossible task of taking five or 
sometimes six elasses. The position is compli- 
eated, too, by the existence, in most of the 
schools, of two vernaculars. But the majority 
of single-teacher schools do not teach up to the 
class wherein literacy may be attained. More- 
over, in the Province of Bengal only 31.3 per 
cent. of the teachers are trained. 

The officiating Educational Commissioner 
makes the point that the inefficient small schools 
are worse than useless, because they definitely 
prevent the spread of literacy by deflecting the 
bulk of the funds from schools which make a 
proper return. Little, he thinks, will be done to 
increase literacy until amalgamation and con- 
solidation of sehools enables the money avail- 
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able to be spent on institutions capable of mak- 
ing a fair return. A necessary condition, how- 
ever, is that local bodies should realize that 
under the law, the spread and improvement of 
primary education is their concern. So far they 
have not shouldered the responsibilities placed 
on them by the transfer of primary education 
to their charge some years ago. The question 
of obtaining a fair return for the money spent 
on primary education must be faced and dealt 
with. 

Mr. Powell-Price gives extracts from various 
reports in support of his indictment that “the 
pace is too slow and local bodies everywhere 
prefer the political power the control of edu- 
cation gives them to the welfare of the children 
entrusted to their charge.”—The London Times 
Educational Supplement. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL REFORMS OF 
ESTONIA 


Tus period of experimentation in new educa- 
tional theories by the new states of Europe seems 
to have more or less definitely ended and the 
present trend is a return to the more conservative 
A good example of this come-back to 
the more tried-out practices of the past, and 
typical proof of the fact that the secondary 
school system is not the problem of one state, 
alone, but the problem of all Europe, is the eur- 
rent reform of Estonia’s education. Although a 
small state, its experience is of great interest. 
Small countries without educational traditions of 
long standing are naturally inelined to greater 
radicalism than larger countries, and the need of 
its citizens to compete with large nations leads 
these states to adopt and follow more intensively 
new educational methods. Furthermore, the lack 
of domestic traditions tends to induce such small 
nations to follow foreign examples. 

Mstonia built up her educational system im- 
mediately after the inauguration of her indepen- 
dent statehood in the tendeney of the unified 
system, like all other Baltie states.1_ The school 
organization was amalgamated and coordinated. 


1 The 


methods. 


best available information on Estonia’s 


educational system, as well as on all other aspects 
of her national life, may be found in ‘‘ Estonia,’’ 
by Albert Pulleritz. 


Tallinn, 1935. 





The pupils passed on to a secondary or a voca- 
tional school from an obligatory attendance of 
Six years in a primary school and continued their 
education in the university without needing sup- 
plementary training on their way from one edu- 
cational stage to another. The leaders of the 
reform were influenced from one side by Soviet 
Russia and from the other by the radical reforms 
of Germany, and also the attempt of Poland to 
provide herself with a unified system. Estonia 
stipulated that all children of eight years of age 
must attend a primary school until they had com- 
pleted the six years’ course or attained the age of 
sixteen. The Estonian secondary schools were 
organized according to the Secondary School 
Law of 1922. The course was divided into two 
stages—the lower stage, comprising the first and 
second years, with a common curriculum, and the 
higher stage, third to fifth classes, in which the 
pupils were offered an opportunity to specialize. 
Besides vocational secondary schools, there were 
secondary schools of the following types: hu- 
manistic, modern, with humanistic and modern 
sections; with humanistic and domestic science 
sections; with humanistic and commercial sec- 
tions; with humanistic, modern and _ technical 
sections; commercial, with social work sections; 
with agricultural and horticultural sections. As 
is evident, secondary and professional schools 
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formed one unit. Pupils who had finished a 
course of six years in a primary school received 
a certificate which gave them the right to enter 
school. 
There 


without examinations any secondary 
This soon became a source of difficulties. 
was no selection, and many students have found 
the assigned work above their capabilities. On 
the other hand, it was soon found necessary to 
The result was 


that in some years, although approximately 


reduce the number of students. 


5,000 students entered the secondary system, an 
In ad- 
dition, the Tartu University has had to point out 


average of 2,000 managed to graduate. 


the lack of preparedness of her students. 

These difficulties led to the new reforms which 
are now being put into execution in Estonia. It 
is felt that the students of the secondary schools 
must be more carefully selected and that the 
The 


present change provides that the graduates of 


course of study ought to be extended. 


the fourth year of the primary school now enter 
a secondary school with eight years of atten- 
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dance. The lower grades, with five years of at. 
tendance, now form the secondary school proper, 
while the upper three years are the higher grade 
—the gymnasium. The lower grades are also 
the preparatory institution for the professional 
and vocational schools and for the teachers eo]. 
leges. Two foreign languages are taught in the 
lower grades: English, French, German or Rus. 
sian; one is taught in the first year and the other 
begins in the third year. The passing of a spe- 
cial examination is necessary for entrance to a 
gymnasium, which has two branches—humani- 
tarian and “real.” Both branches have English 
as the first foreign language. 

The reform became legalized on August 1, 
1934, and is being gradually introduced. On 
August 1, 1937, the first classes of the gym- 
nasium will be opened, and in 1940 the first 
graduates of the new secondary schools will 
enter the university. 

JosePH 8S. Roucek 

New York UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE GRADES AND THE VOCA- 
TIONAL MOTIVE 
Ir is so generally assumed that the drive 
afforded by choice of an occupation results in a 
better quality of scholastie work that the question 
deserves more intensive study than it has re- 
At present the belief seems to rest more 
on wishful thinking than upon adequate evi- 
dence. True it is that college students who have 
chosen an occupation do receive somewhat better 
marks than those who have not selected a career.* 
In the absence of further details, it has seemed 
reasonable to suppose that the difference could 
best be explained in terms of the increased drive 
which accrues from having an aim in life. 
Certain evidence, however, which the authors 
collected as part of a study of the vocational 


ceived. 


intentions and experiences of university women 
suggested that the above interpretation is inade- 
quate. It was noticed, for one thing, that those 
who had chosen an occupation had a higher aver- 


1See P. 8. Achilles, Occupations, April, 1935. 
The results of a study of 2,139 Ohio State Univer- 
sity undergraduate women also reveals a statisti- 
cally reliable difference (critical ratio = 4.6) in 
grades between those who have and those who have 
not chosen an occupation. 


age standing on an intelligence test than those 
who had not yet selected a career. This observa- 
tion naturally raised the suspicion that the better 
grades were a function of the fact that those who 
have chosen an occupation are, on the whole, the 
more intelligent. Comparison of groups of the 
same intelligence lowered materially the differ- 
ence between those who have and have not chosen 
an occupation. The correlation between “deci- 
sion” and grades was reduced from .10 to .06 
when intelligence was partialed out. 

It was also noted that upper classmen receive 
better grades than lower classmen. A certain 
grade-getting ability seems to accrue to the stu- 
dent by virtue of his experience or orientation 
as he progresses in college. This still exists after 
the relationship of intelligence to college age is 
partialed out. This fact assumes importance for 
our problem when it is discovered that there is a 
jump of from 61 per cent. to 88 per cent. in the 
proportion of those who have chosen an occupa- 
tion from the freshman to the senior year. This 
means that the “chosen group” has a high pro- 
portion of students who have had relatively long 
experience in the art of getting grades in college, 
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while the “not chosen group” has a high propor- 


tion of students relatively inexperienced in this 


In view of these observations it was deemed 
wise to equalize both the factors of intelligence 
and college age in comparing the grades of those 
who have and those who have not chosen a eareer. 
Accordingly, these factors were partialed out 
from the correlation between “decision” and 
evades received. This operation reduced the 
original correlation of .10 to a partial correla- 
tion, 15,34 Of -03, in which variable 1 is average 
grade, variable 2 is “decision,” variable 3 is in- 
telligence, and variable 4 is college age. Table 
| presents the intercorrelations involved. 

TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF GRADES, VOCATIONAL DECISION, * 
INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND “COLLEGE AGE,” 


or 2.0517 OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY UNDER- 
GRADUATE WOMEN 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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1;  GRadGS..246 @awcs 104 536 191 
2. Vocational deci- 
BUM oe onus .104 .095 251 
3. Intelligence test 
SCOTeES .weecce .536 095 137 
4. College age ... .191 251 137 





* “Vocational decision” is used here to designate the 
dichotomous variable in which “have chosen an occu- 
pation” is one category and “have not chosen an occu- 
pation” is the other. 

7+ The original study included 2,139 women, but the 
data necessary for these intercorrelations were com- 
plete for only 2,051. 

It is sometimes held that partial correlation 
over-corrects for the variables partialed out. It 
also has the disadvantage of assuming linearity 
of all interrelations. Therefore a second method 
was used to check the results obtained by the 
partial correlation technique. Groups of stu- 
dents with the same college age and same average 
intelligence were selected for comparison. Each 
college class was divided into ten groups accord- 
ing to standing on the Ohio State University 
Psychological Examination. Forty groups were 
thus formed. The average point hour ratios? 
were then obtained for those in each group who 
lad chosen an oceupation and for those who had 

* Point hour ratio is an index of average grade. 
\n average grade of A is indicated by 4.00, an 
average of B by 3.00, of C by 2.00, of D by 1.00 
and of E by .00. 
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not chosen. For example, of the seniors who 
fell in the percentile range 91-100 on the Ohio 
State University Examination, 
those who had chosen an occupation had an 


Psychological 


average point hour ratio of 2.61, while those 
who had not chosen had an average point hour 
ratio of 2.94. The averages of the “chosens” 
were usually close approximations of the aver- 


’ In one group, com- 


ages of the “not chosens.’ 
parison was not possible because all members 
had chosen an occupation; in 22 groups, those 
who had chosen an oceupation had the higher 
average grades; in 17 groups, those who had 
not chosen had the higher average grades. In 
no ease was the difference statistically significant. 
It appears, then, that on the average, whether 
or not a student has chosen an occupation makes 
no appreciable difference so far as his average 
scholastic standing is concerned. The conclusion 
indicated by the partial correlation technique is 
corroborated. 

The implications of these results are sufficient 
to give pause not only to vocational cotinselors 
specifically but to educators in general. Assum- 
ing that choice of a vocation does have some in- 
fluence upon the individual’s activities, why is 
not this influence revealed in greater scholastic 
achievement? Are the contents of college cur- 
ricula in general deemed by students to be so re- 
mote from practical affairs that greater effort is 
not inspired by choosing a vocation? Or is a 
college education considered to be of such gen- 
eral application that selection of a specifie oceu- 
pation does not enhance its value as estimated by 
the student ? 

Some evidence has been collected to show that 
participation ‘ extracurricular activities is more 
highly related to success in some fields than is 
scholarship as measured by grades received. 
May it be possible that a goodly portion of col- 
lege students are of the opinion that class work 
should not interfere with one’s college education 
and that they act accordingly? 

On the other hand, it should be observed that 
average grade may be too crude a measure of 
college work to reveal influences which are oper- 
ating. It is quite possible that choice of an oceu- 
pation produces a sort of emphasis in the indi- 
vidual’s studies so that those considered to be of 
most value are concentrated upon while the 
others are neglected, without altering the average 
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grade. It is not unlikely, too, that choice of an 
occupation often stimulates activities which are 
not reflected in grades. These are points which 
deserve investigation. 

It may reasonably be held that these results 
obtained from women ean not be taken as indi¢a- 
tive of those to be obtained from men—that the 
probability that marriage will remove a woman 
from her chosen vocation may well lead her to 
take that choice less seriously than does a man. 
This difference in motivation may be doubted by 
those who have had occasion to interview col- 
lege women intent upon making the wisest choice 
of a career. In any event, such a difference re- 
mains to be demonstrated. 

GRACE 8S. M. ZorBAUGH 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

G. FREDERIC KUDER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
SPEECH ON PUPILS’ ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS THE PROPOSED SU- 

PREME COURT CHANGES! 

THE proposed change in the Supreme Court 

The President is speak- 

ing supporting the issue. To what extent are 

The study here reported 


is a controversial issue. 


the speeches effective? 
furnishes some information; the sample is too 
small for extensive generalization. 

On March 9 the Remmers-Thomas? Seale for 
Measuring Attitude toward any Proposed Social 
Action was administered to a group of high- 
The proposed change in the Su- 
preme Court was the attitude object. Form A 
Also, the subjects rated President 


school boys. 


was used. 
Roosevelt on a scale ranging from 5—the best 
possible president—to 1—the worst possible 
president—and were asked to give their father’s 
political preference. The subjects were re- 
quested to listen to the President’s speech that 
On March 10 Form B was administered 
to those who listened. took both 
forms. Table 1 shows that the average score was 
higher and that the range was less on the second 
than that on the first test. 


The seventeen subjects were part of a larger 


evening. 
Seventeen 


1 This investigation has been aided by a grant 
from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

2 Dorothy M. Baines, Bulletin of Purdue Uniwer- 
sity, Studies in Higher Education xxxi, Vol. xxxvi, 


No. 4, December, 1936, pp. 252-258. 
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TABLE 1 
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1.62 39 
1.33 32 
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7.07 


1.54 
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Difference 
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group of 62 who took Form A. For this group 
of sixty-two, the product moment correlation 
between attitude scores and rating of the Presi. 
dent was .535. 

The average difference, Form B minus Form 
A, was .74 for the seventeen subjects. Four of 
these indicated Democrat, seven Republican 
preference. The average shift was 1.38 for 
Democrats, .40 for Republicans. 

Nine subjects rated Roosevelt 4 or 5. Their 
average shift was .48 = .28. Six subjects rated 
Roosevelt 1 or 2. For these the average shift 
was .53 = .63. 

The present study is perhaps at least as im- 
portant in showing the flexibility of methods of 
investigation involving generalized attitude 
scales as it is for the actual results obtained. 

H. H. REMMeErs 
LAURENCE WHISLER 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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